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Vitalizing Accounting 


by Norman D. Clark, A. B., M. A., C. PL A. 


W. cannot get away from the fact that 
the average student approaches accounting 
with the conviction that it is a 
dry subject. The novelist, 
dramatist, and cinema director 
seem to agree that the book- 
keeper gradually dries up along 
with his figures. Mencken found 
in an accountants’ convention 
inspiration for a prolonged dis- 
cussion on dryness. Of course it 
is a detraction on the calling. It 
is one of those convenient, 
bromidic thought-molds which 
characterize public thinking. 
Nevertheless, the prejudice is 
there and it seems as though only 
a few get any real thrills out of 
the early stages of the study of accounting. 
This should not be so. It is possible to put 
some of the drama of business, soine of the 
dynamic human elements of economic 
struggle, into the study of accounting. 

Accounting, in its strictest sense, is not a 
science with the unplumbed depths of many 
another. Its fundamentals were laid down 
by Pacioli in 1494, and but for a few refine- 
inents and the application of machine meth- 
ods, it has expanded but little in the last 500 
years. But if we take accounting in its 
broader sense of meaning the formulation of 
sound business principles, and the expression 
of these in the language peculiar to business, 
we have quite a different story. In that sense, 
it is a vital, growing, important thing, as 
essential for business as the codification of 
the law is in the field of human conduct. 


In the last decade alcne, we have had to 
formulate the accounting principles for such 
important changes in business policies and 
methods as installment selling, appreciation, 
investment trusts, no-par value stock, distri- 
bution costs, convertible securities, stock 
dividends, budgeting practice, rate controls, 
mergers and consolidations, chain and de- 
partment store inventory controls, and foreign 
exchange accounting. 


Let us inquire into the effectiveness with 
which students are being led into the broader 
meaning of accounting. Are we likely to em- 
phasize the importance of getting a balance 
more than we emphasize the understanding 
of the balance? That the two have an insep- 
arable connection cannot be disputed, just as 
it is true that thought, to be of use, must 
find expression in words. But it is fitting to 
place more emphasis on thought than on 
words. 





Woodbury College 
Los Angeles, California 


An experiment I have frequently con- 
ducted will illustrate my meaning. I give a 
group of advanced students a 
lengthy 12-column work sheet 
with a dozen or so adjustments 
and tell them to take it home, 
work it out, and return it. I 
give them a leisurely allowance 
of time. 


The students hand in their 
papers, enthusiastic about the 
perfection of their work, and in 
fact, seldom are any errors found 
on this particular problem. 
Now, in this company I have 
planted evidence of several seri- 
ous fundarnental defects in busi- 
ness policy. There is, for instance, a serious 
collection situation, a weak percentage of 
equity, a disproportionate inventory, and a 
frozen condition of the assets. After all the 
papers are in, I give an objective test designed 
to measure the student’s observation of these 
important facts. The results are terrible. For 
all purposes, we might just as well say the 
student does not have the slightest idea of the 
operating results of the business. Nor does 
warning in advance, if the warning is.given 
in an abstract way and without reference to 
the particular problem, produce any material 
improvement. In other words, it apparently 
does no good to say, “Students, you must 
see the meanings in these figures. You must 
think!” 


Not until we have covered a course on the 
Interpretation of Financial Statements does 
this seem to become a definite part of the 
working consciousness of the student, and 
unfortunately this subject matter cannot be 
put at the beginning of a course in accounting. 
In this course, it might be noted in passing, 
we attempt to put the analysis on a somewhat 
more realistic basis than the senseless com- 
putation of ratios in wholesale lots. I have 
tried scores of devices to teach students to 
develop reflective thinking, but I cannot say 
that I have done any more than reach out 
into the general direction of the goal I am 
seeking. Possibly it is some accomplishment 
if the student has attained the “operating 
perception” by the time he finishes. Cer- 
tainly it would be much better if its attain- 
ment began early in accounting. 


Many problems arise in teaching immature 
students. For instance, in one text on the 
mechanics of accounting, the author tries to 
illustrate the fact that income and expense 
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accounts are merely an expansion of the 
capital account by drawing a huge “T”’ 
account, headed ‘“‘Capital,’”’ mothering under 
its left wing all the little expense accounts 
and under its right wing all the little income 
accounts. He then applies the picturesque 
term, ‘then and chicken account’’ to this 
picture. In spite of the fact that he is careful 
to explain that this arrangement is purely a 
graphic method of portraying the relationship 
many students think that that is the method 
of keeping books and unless strongly warned 
by the instructor will hand in their work in 
the form of a graph. 


Philosophers have ever deplored the tend- 
ency of the untrained mind to substitute the 
symbol for the thing symbolized, and in no 
part of the curriculum is this error committed 
with more wholesale abandon than in the 
field of mathematics, and its subdivision, 
accounting. When asked the secret of his 
speed, a lightning calculator replied that he 
did not have to “‘think the numbers.”’ What 
he meant, of course, was that he did not 
have to relate a concept of a number to a 
symbol, the concept of another number to a 
second symbol, and then the concept of the 
two together to still a third symbol, in order 
to get the answer. All this was a waste of 
time to him. He dispensed, so to speak, with 
symbols. The difficulty can be vividly illus- 
trated by trying to carry on computations 
in French or Spanish, and comparing the 
time with your performance in English. Un- 
less you are a fine linguist, your time in 
English will be but a fraction of your time 
in a foreign language; and yet the calculations 
are the same. But, until some genius of 
pedagogy arises to show us how we can 
teach mathematical concepts without the 
slow use of numbers, we shall have to con- 
tinue to make the most of our present tools. 


The conclusion to be drawn is that mere 
exhortations to the student to think are a 
waste of time. It is quite as much a part of 
the instructor’s duty to teach the exact 
process of thought in his subject as it is his 
duty to teach specific principles. Further- 
more, while it is psychologically true that 
thought on one subject embodies the same 
process of thinking as thought on another 
subject, every subject requires its own par- 
ticular cast of thinking. Teaching a man to 
think clearly in the field of metaphysics is 
not necessarily teaching him to think clearly 
on accounting. That this is a matter of im- 
portance in the student’s business future is 
revealed by the persistent complaints of 
managers of businesses that many account- 
ants lack a comprehension of fundamental 
operating conditions. Complaints of foremen 
and management alike of “‘unfair’’ reports 
could probably be traced in part to this 
cause. 


It seems as though it should be possible to 
kill two birds with one stone; to relieve ac- 
counting of its dryness, and at the same 


time give it vitality by making it a thought- 
provoking study of business policy. The 
teacher of accounting is charged with a great 
responsibility. If he teaches his subject—a 
foundation subject—as it should be taught, 
he must provide the student with the means 
to sharpen the edge of precision of his thought 
in many other business fields. In economics 
many principles could almost be stated in 
accounting terms. In finance, the bearing is 
obvious. In the field of law, partnership and 
corporate relationships, dividend policies, 
fund provisions, negotiable instruments and 
some agency relationships, to name but a 
few, are well clarified by the right kind of 
accounting training. No text on Credits 
fails to call upon the accountant. 


There are three channels through which 
we tnay attempt to vitalize the subject—the 
teacher, the text, and the method—and the 
three are interdependent. Much has been 
said about methods, and particularly about 
the approach. The approach makes little 
difference, for it is soon forgot in the details 
that follow almost immediately after the 
introduction. It is simple to take the funda- 
mental equation of “‘assets minus liabilities 
equal net worth” and develop from it the 
theory of debit and credit, the ledger, the 
nominal accounts, and other fundamental 
principles. Two weeks later, even though 
the instructor keeps referring to the relation 
between Balance Sheet and journal entry, 
the significance is lost to the average student 
who is too busy in the pursuit of a Trial 
Balance to think much of his perspective. 
It will serve him better later. 


It has been the common practice of cur- 
riculum builders, as well as text writers in 
the past, to look out into the world, see what 
was being done there, then adjust the text 
or curriculum to it. In other words, “‘prepare 
the student for life.”” This seems to be a short- 
sighted policy. I should not teach a subject 
to meet just the conditions of life. I should 
teach, if I could, what the world is doing and, 
besides that, what it may do in the future. 
Thus, in accounting, I should attempt to 
teach not only what business practices are 
today, but I should constantly strive to 
show the student what the future practices 
may be. Few texts attempt this. Most of 
them show what fairly standardized busi- 
nesses do, and business itself moves so 
swiftly, and assumes such a multiplicity of 
forms, that the mere exigencies of publishing 
make it difficult to keep pace with business. 


It may sound paradoxical to state in one 
sentence that it is almost impossible to keep 
a text right up-to-the-second on business 
practice, and yet suggest that we should fly 
in advance of current practice. Not at all. 
It simply means that the emphasis must be 
placed on business policy. At present this 


(Concluded on page 194) 
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The Use of Projects and Visual Aids 


in Teaching Commercial Subjects 


Projects 


EACHERS occasionally speak of the use 
of projects as the “‘project plan.”” As a matter 
of fact there is no 
distinct project plan 
comparable to the 
unit plan, the con- 
tract plan, or the 
recitation plan of 
teaching, for proj- 
ects are merely 
teaching devices 
which may be used 
equally well with 
any established 
plan. 


A few commer- 
cial subjects, such 
as commercial and 
industrial history, 
are largely informa- 
tional in nature, and in mastering them the 
student must depend almost entirely on his 
memory. They provide few problems re- 
quiring the application of principles. This 
is unfortunate, for problems are a powerful 
stimulus to the securing of a thorough under- 
standing of principles; hence, subjects which 
are accompanied by a wealth of problems, 
such as business arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
junior business training, salesmanship, and 
business English, are more easily taught than 
are those subjects which do not permit the 
use of problems. 


Many of the commercial subjects which 
require the solving of problems also lend 
themselves to the use of projects. The chief 
value in using projects lies in the fact that 
they make skill and knowledge dynamic. 
The materials of education are applied to 
live experiences and they thus motivate the 
subject, intensify the student’s interest in 
the subject, and incidentally break the 
monotony of any plan of teaching. 





Project Defined 


A project may be defined as a problem 
which requires purposeful activity on the 
part of the student in the natural setting for 
the project. It will be noticed that this 
definition calls for two special conditions— 
“activity” on the part of the student and a 
“natural setting’’ for the project. Although 
most educators believe that both conditions 


by R. G. Walters 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


should be present, yet some authorities con- 
sider ‘‘student activity” as the only essential. 

One or two examples may make clear the 
difference between a problem and a project. 
Suppose we require a student to find the cost 
of a concrete walk fifty feet long and four 
feet wide at so much a square yard. That 
would be a problem. If, however, we should 
require the student to find the cost of laying 
a concrete walk in front of the school building, 
giving him the cost per square yard, but 
requiring him to measure the walk himself, 
we should have a project. There would be 
purposeful activity on the part of the student 
—that is, he would be required to measure 
the walk. Moreover, the activity would be 
in its natural setting—in front of the school 
where the walk is to be laid. 


Let us take an example from the field of 
shorthand. If a student should be required 
to write in shorthand a letter given in a 
textbook, he would be working on a problem. 
If, however, he should be required to take in 
shorthand an original letter dictated by the 
principal of the school, he would be working 
on a project because the writing of the letter 
would require activity on his part, and the 
activity would be in its natural setting, that 
is, in the principal’s office. 

Let us take a third example from the field 
of salesmanship. If a student should be re- 
quired to write an answer to a possible 
objection raised by a customer, he would be 
merely working on a problem; but if he 
should be required to sell advertising space 
in the school annual, he would be working on 
a project. 


Typical Projects 


Modern textbooks contain projects as well 
as problems. The mere fact, however, that 
a textbook does not contain projects does 
not mean that projects cannot be used with 
that subject. A teacher with initiative may 
plan his own projects, and these may be 
supplemented by projects suggested by 
members of the class. 

Below are listed a few typical projects for 
classes in junior business training, commercial 
law, and salesmanship. It must not be sup- 
posed that the use of projects is limited to 
these subjects; they are merely taken as 
examples. Many excellent projects can be 
prepared for use in teaching bookkeeping, 
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arithmetic, shorthand, typewriting, and busi- 
ness English. Some of the projects suggested 
below require both student activity and 
natural setting; others call for activity only. 


Junior Business Training 


(1) Look up telephone numbers in the 
telephone directory and put through tele- 
phone calls. 


(2) Receive telephone calls intended for 
oneself, and for others. 

(3) Prepare application blanks for postal 
money orders. 

(4) Secure a signature card and a deposit 
slip from a bank, and prepare to open an 
account. 


(5) Write day telegrams, night telegrams, 
day letters, and night letters on telegraph 
blanks secured at a telegraph office. 


(6) Secure a timetable from a railroad 
station. Find the distance between two cities, 
and the time it takes to go from one city to 
another. 


(7) Fill out an application for life insurance. 


(8) Fill out an application for fire insur- 
ance. 


(9) Answer help wanted advertisements 
taken from a local newspaper. 
(10) Weigh and determine the cost of 


sending parcel post packages to various 
cities. 


Commercial Law 


(1) Draw up a contract of employment 
between a student and a local real estate firm. 

(2) Write a letter making an offer to sell a 
piece of local property. 

(3) Write a letter withdrawing the offer to 
sel] property. 

(4) Write a letter accepting an offer to 
sell local property. 

(5) Draw up a warranty deed for local 
property. 

(6) Draw up a mortgage for local property. 

(7) Draw up a lease for local property. 

(8) Draw up articles of co-partnership 
with another student to purchase and run a 
local garage. 

(9) Draw up a bill of sale for an automobile 
owned by a student’s parents or by a friend. 

(10) Have the members of an entire class 
act as stockholders in a corporation; hold a 
stockholders’ meeting; and eJect a board of 
directors. 


Salesmanship 


(1) Choose an article to be sold; decide 
the kinds of information about the article 
which a salesman should have; select the 
sources of information; and obtain the in- 
formation. 


(2) Using approved sources for prospects, 
prepare a list of twenty-five actual prospects 
for the sale of a typewriter. 


(3) Prepare a pre-approach for five local 
people who are prospective purchasers of 
automobiles. 

(4) Decorate a local store window. 


(5) Wrap articles of various sizes and 
shapes. 


(6) Draw up a code of selling ethics to be 
used by local retail dealers. 


(7) Fill out a department store application 
blank for a position. 


(8) Give a complete sales talk. 
(9) Sell subscriptions to the school paper. 


(10) Sell admission tickets to a _ school 
entertainment. 


Visual Aids 


The term “visual education” is too often 
narrowly interpreted. Some teachers seem to 
feel that it applies to the use of motion 
pictures only, whereas in reality, it means 
the enrichment of education through “all 
seeing experience’’ and includes the use not 
only of motion pictures, but also of black- 
boards, textbook illustrations, flat pictures, 
maps, charts, graphs, models, specimens, 
lantern slides, still films, and excursions. 


Visual Education Makes Teaching 
Effective 


An effective teaching procedure should do 
three things: first, insure student interest; 
second, result in economy of time; and third, 
promote efficiency in learning. Now let us 
measure visual education by these three 
standards. 


Interest in Learning. We all realize the 
importance of interest as a factor in learning. 
When a student is under compulsion he gives 
as little attention as possible to his work. If, 
however, he is really interested in what he is 
doing, he will put a maximum amount of 
effort into his work. But, the normal student 
is not interested in abstract things, and the 
teacher must, therefore, provide concrete 
appeals which will develop student interest. 
The visual appeal is probably the most effec- 
tive of all concrete appeals. 


We must remember, however, that interest 
should not be a goal in itself, but a means to 
an end. The enthusiastic teacher is apt to 
use visual aids merely for the interest they 
create, forgetting that interest should lead to 
greater knowledge and better understanding, 
to increased skill, and to higher ideals. 


Economy in Education. An old Chinese 
proverb says, “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words.” Although this is probably 
an exaggeration there is little doubt but that 
the study of a picture will give a better under- 
standing of the subject than a much longer 
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period of time devoted to reading a printed 
description of the same subject. Thus an 
illustration of a cash book will give a student 
a much better idea of a cash book, and in a 
much shorter time, than he could possibly 
get by reading a printed description of a 
cash book. Although few experiments have 
been made along this line, yet, it is safe to 
say that the proper application of the prin- 
ciples of visual education will reduce retarda- 
tion of students and will probably reduce the 
average time that it now takes to complete a 
secondary school course. 


Efficiency in Education. It is estimated 
that from 15% to 75% of all instruction 
passes over the heads of students. The rem- 
edy is obvious if we remember that more 
people see alike than read or hear alike. 
Suppose, for instance, the members of a 
class in commercial geography should read a 
description of a steel mill. The description 
in itself may be accurate, yet no two students 
have the same mental pictures after reading 
the description. If, however, the class should 
visit a steel plant their mental pictures will 
be very similar, and in the main will corre- 
spond closely with the actual steel mill. This 
is a fair example of the advantage that 
visual instruction has over the verbalism 
which prevails in American schools and 
colleges. 


The Functions of Visual Education 


In the discussion of the “‘Recitation Plan 
Applied-to Commercial Subjects,’ it was 
pointed out that the three generally accepted 
outcomes of education are knowledge, skill, 
and attitudes. Visual education will aid in 
the attainment of these outcomes. 


Knowledge. Under our present educa- 
tional scheme, most knowledge must be 
obtained by reading about things instead of 
studying the things themselves. This is un- 
fortunate, because first-hand knowledge of 
industrial methods, retail methods, and office 
methods obtained from visits to industrial 
plants, stores, and offices, will be much more 
lasting than information obtained from a 
book. Next to obtaining first-hand informa- 
tion of business appliances, industrial plants, 
stores, and offices, the best procedure is to 
study pictures of them. 


Skill. Again referring to the “‘Recitation 
Plan Applied to Commercial Subjects’ we 
find that the drill lesson intended to develop 
skill should make provision for focalizing the 
elements of skill, in other words, for showing 
the student how to perform. The student 
may obtain his ideas of how to perform in 
three ways: first, by watching a demonstra- 
tion by the teacher; second, by studying 
illustrations of how the work is to be done; 
and third, by reading or listening to a de- 
scription of how the work is to be done. The 





1The Balance Sheet, December, 1931, p. 125. 


first two methods—watching a demonstra- 
tion or studying an illustration—are forms of 
visual education and are vastly superior to 
the third plan. 


Attitudes. Most attitudes are abstract; 
hence, sensory impressions are not so im- 
portant in securing right attitudes as they 
are in developing skill or in mastering subject 
matter. However, some attitudes can be 
established through visual aids. The correct 
attitude toward neatness in bookkeeping and 
typewriting, for example, will come more 
quickly from examining sets of books and 
typewritten letters than from listening to 
many formal lectures on neatness. 


Types of Visual Aids 


The Blackboard. The blackboard is 
probably the most useful visual aid. In 
bookkeeping, the teacher may have ledger 
and journal forms permanently scored or 
painted on the blackboard. These forms may 
be used to demonstrate journal entries, post- 
ing, closing the ledger, and in fact, every 
phase of bookkeeping and accounting work. 
In shorthand, typewriting, and business 
English classes, the teacher may use the 
blackboard to show correspondence and legal 
forms, and in commercial geography the 
instructor may use the blackboard for graphs 
and charts of all kinds. 


Textbook Illustrations. Next to the 
blackboard perhaps the most used as well as 
the most useful visual aid is the textbook 
illustration. In fact,a commercial textbook is 
no longer considered educationally correct 
which is not well illustrated with pictures, 
diagrams, maps, or charts. To be effective, 
illustrations should clarify the principles and 
make more vivid the descriptions of objects 
and scenes given in the textbook. They 
should be clearly printed and should be 
logically arranged with regard to text 
matter. 

A bookkeeping text should contain an 
illustration of the application of every prin- 
ciple presented. A typewriting text should 
contain pictures of typewriters and key- 
boards, and reproductions of letters and legal 
forms. Salesmanship and retailing texts 
should contain pictures illustrating the prin- 
ciples of selling. An arithmetic text should 
contain reproductions of business forms which 
require arithmetical calculations. A commer- 
cial geography text should contain a wealth 
of pictures showing commercial and indus- 
trial scenes from all parts of the world. 


Flat Pictures. Flat pictures may be pur- 
chased ready-mounted or they may be 
mounted by the teacher. Magazines, news- 
papers, advertising pamphlets, and books are 
also sources of pictures. 


If pictures are worth keeping, they are 
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worth mounting, labeling, and filing. ll 
pictures should, therefore, be carefully 
mounted on cardboard. On the backs of the 
pictures may be pasted typewritten descrip- 
tions with lists of points to be studied, or 
questions to be answered. 


Flat pictures may illustrate office devices 
and office methods, various phases of selling, 
proper methods of typewriting, and indus- 
trial and commercial processes of all kinds. 
In fact, there is no commercial subject for 
which dozens of flat pictures cannot be 
obtained. 


Graphs, Charts, and Maps. Graphs 
and charts are devices for making dry facts 
more interesting and understandable. They 
are used in every type of industry and every 
department of business. Hence, every com- 
mercial student should be familiar with them 
and should be able to interpret them. Graphs 
and charts may be mounted, labeled, and 
filed in much the same way as flat pictures. 


Maps are, of course, indispensable in the 
teaching of commercial geography, although 
they can also be used to some extent in teach- 
ing junior business training and salesman- 
ship. In addition to the special commercial 
- maps prepared and sold by map companies, 
forestry and agricultural maps may be secured 
from the various governmental bureaus; road 
maps may be obtained from oil companies; 
and railroad maps may be obtained from 
railroad companies. Other valuable maps 
may be cut from magazines and newspapers 
and mounted, labeled, and filed. 


Models and Specimens. Every com- 
mercial geography room should be supplied 
with a cabinet containing an assortment of 
commercial products. Assortments of prod- 
ucts are furnished free of charge to schools 
by some states, or they may be purchased at 
a small cost from commercial museums. 


These assortments may be supplemented 
by specimens of raw materials, semi-raw 
materials, and finished products obtained 
direct from producers. In fact, the wide- 
awake commercial geography teacher will 
have little trouble in getting specimens of 
rubber, silk, wool, cotton, paper, glass, and 
oil from the manufacturers of such products. 
Samples of minerals may be obtained from 
mining companies and a variety of woods 
may be collected from_lumber yards. 


Projectors. The best type of projector is 
the combination opaque and glass slide lan- 
tern which enables the teacher either to re- 
produce flat pictures or to use specially 
prepared glass slides. 


Thousands of educational glass slides are 
now available, although unfortunately few 





have any value to commercial teachers, except 
to those teaching commercial geography. 
However, every teacher can learn to make 
his own slides,? to illustrate bookkeeping 
entries, working sheets, balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements, office appliances, and 
the proper ways to approach and handle 
customers, demonstrate goods, and arrange 
counters and store windows. Slides may also 
be made for use in teaching typewriting, 
business English and junior business training. 


With the opaque projector the teacher 
may throw any flat picture on the screen 
including illustrations in books. The opaque 
projector is especially adapted to reproducing 
postcard illustrations. 


Still Films. The still film, also spoken of 
as the strip film, or film slide, is comparatively 
new, but it has probably become more popular 
in a comparatively short space of time than 
any form of visual aid. 

The still film consists of strips of pictures 
printed on films similar to motion picture 
films. A strip contains from twenty-five to 
one hundred pictures, with suitable captions. 
A separate attachment for still films is manu- 
factured for use with the ordinary glass slide 
projector. Each picture on the film may be 
thrown on the screen for any length of time, 
thus giving the teacher time to discuss the 
picture and the students time to ask ques- 
tions about it. The film slides are more 
durable than glass slides and less expensive. 

At present the only still films available for 
commercial teachers are those intended for 
use in commercial geography classes. How- 
ever, if photographs are furnished by the 
teacher, strips will be made by film manu- 
facturers at a comparatively low price. It is 
safe to prophesy that within a few years 
still films will be available for use with all 
commercial subjects. 


The Motion Picture. Schools are rapidly 
introducing motion picture machines; espe- 
cially the sixteen millimeter machine manu- 
factured for educational purposes. This 
machine is portable and almost foolproof. 

Motion picture films are now available for 
use in commercial geography and office prac- 
tice classes. Various manufacturing com- 
panies as well as department stores are using 
motion pictures in training their newly em- 
ployed salespeople, and it is probable that 
the motion pictures will soon become a 
recognized means of teaching salesmanship 
and retailing. Many films dealing with in- 
dustry, business practice, transportation, and 
communication may be obtained for use in 
courses in junior business training. 


The Excursion. The excursion is often 
(Concluded on page 194) 


10ne of the finest classroom collections is that prepared by the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
which is furnished free of charge to Pennsylvania public schools. 

2?Mimeographed instructions on ‘‘Making Lantern Slides’’, by Professor William A. Broyles of 
Pennsylvania State College, may be obtained from The Visual Education Bureau, Department of 


Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Methods of Presenting Vocational 


Information to High School Pupils 


by Elmer E. Spanabel, Ph. D. 


» are being made 
upon commercial teachers for in- 
formation in regard to occupa- 
tions. These demands make it 
imperative that teachers in serv- 
ice, as well as those now in train- 
ing, become familiar with the 
technic of guidance and’ with the 
literature dealing with occupa- 
tions. 


In the past few years, there has 
been evidence of a need for a more 
insistent guidance program to di- 
rect the pupils in the choice of an 
exploration field in the junior high 
school and in the selection of 
specialized subjects in the senior high school. 
This guidance can be given most effectively 
by the teacher who is trained in the technic 
of guidance and who has a familiarity with 
the duties of different occupations. When the 
high school staff does not include a counselor, 
the administrator, the pupils, and the par- 
ents look to the commercial teacher for infor- 
mation concerning occupations. 


Along with these demands being made 
upon the commercial teacher, who in many 
schools assumes the role of counselor, are 
opportunities for increasing the scope of the 
teacher’s usefulness and raising the general 
level of efficiency of the commercial depart- 
ment. We are at the beginning of, if not 
already far in, the vocational guidance age. 
The commercial teachers who are equipped 
to give effective service in the field of guidance 
along with the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects, will find an enriched life and a larger 
service in the schools in which they are work- 
ing. In this discussion the term counselor 
will apply to all teachers counseling with 
pupils regarding a life work. 


It seems desirable to present in a concise 
statement the fundamental objectives which 
motivate any study of occupations in a vo- 
cational guidance program, and to enumerate 
the methods of presentation which have been 
used effectively. 


The objectives are as follows: 


1. To acquaint the pupils with the many 
ways in which people earn a living, em- 
phasizing the status of the worker and 
the diginity of work. 





Vocational Counselor 
Fifth Avenue High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2. To give a general understand- 
ing of the nature of a specific 
occupation or group of occu- 
pations; of the ways in which 
such employment or employ- 
ments are entered upon; and 
of the limits of possible success 
in such a pursuit or pursuits. 

3. To give to the pupils an appre- 
ciation of the problems and 
conditions confronting workers 
in an occupation. 


4. To give a technique for study- 
ing an occupation so that 
pupils can choose their own 
work intelligently. 


5. To stimulate interest which will impel 
the student to seek such further educa- 
tion as will contribute to an adequate 
preparation for his work. 


In many high schools pupils receive voca- 
tional information through classes in occupa- 
tions; through cooperation with the instruct- 
ors in social science and in English; through 
personal interviews with the counselor and 
with business men and women; through 
occupational group conferences for which 
outside speakers frequently are provided; 
through the activities of student clubs; 
through contacts with civic, professional, and 
business organizations; through the distribu- 
tion of letters, circulars, and other vocational 
literature; through cooperation with the home 
room teacher, the advisor for girls, and the 
heads of special departments; through organ- 
ized campaigns in the school; through school 
publications and assemblies; through the 
help of the library; and through the use of 
slogans, posters, and moving pictures. 


Personal Interviews 


No other phase of guidance work occupies 
so important a place as does the personal 
interview. It is difficult to evaluate the total 
good that may be realized from this personal 
contact. Much information about courses of 
study and about the conditions of the work-a- 
day world can be given in large groups, but 
nothing can take the place of the heart-to- 
heart conference. In these conferences con- 
fidences are given, conditions are revealed, 
abilities are discovered—all of which may 
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assist the counselor to advise more wisely 
the immature, inexperienced youth. 


Whenever it is possible, the counselor 
should enlist the interest and cooperation of 
business and professional men and women 
to whom boys and girls may go for personal 
interviews concerning vocational ambitions 
and the possibility of attaining them. These 
men and women know the particular voca- 
tions which they follow; frequently, therefore, 
they are able to help the pupils much more 
effectively than can the teacher, counselor, 
or principal. Interviews within the school are 
effective because of the close relationship 
between the teacher or counselor and the 
pupil. 


Classes in Occupations 


No more important duty faces the school 
than that of preparing the individual to take 
his place in the world of occupations. Classes 
in occupations should, therefore, aim: 


1. To give a general understanding of the 
nature of occupations, of the methods of 
employment, and of the limits for success 
in different pursuits. 

2. To acquaint the pupil with the many 
ways in which people earn a living, con- 
stant emphasis being placed on the 
workers and the dignity of work. 

3. To give an appreciation of the problems 
and conditions which confront persons 
in various positions. 


4. To acquaint pupils with the methods of 
studying an occupation so that they can 
make an intelligent choice of a life work. 

5. To make pupils acquainted with the 
opportunities that are open in their own 
community. 

6. To stimulate and encourage interest in 
further education. 

7. To prepare the children for a better 
understanding of occupational problems. 


No child should leave school without a 
clear conception of the problems involved in 
occupational life and without the habit of 
thinking about occupations in some definite 
way. To bring about the desired attitude 
none of the incidental methods of guidance— 
important as they are—can take the place of 
organized classes in occupations. 


Occupational Group Conferences 


Occupational group conferences are an aid 
in presenting vocational information to high 
school pupils, especially when a survey of 
vocational desires has been made. Group 
conferences may be held for those desiring 
the same trade or profession, and much infor- 
mation can be given along the line of the 
students’ particular desires and needs. 

Outside speakers should be provided who 
can bring appropriate vocational messages to 
the various groups. These occupational group 


speakers should come before selected groups 


to discuss the particular subject in which the 
group is interested. Doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, and in fact all classes of business and 
professional men are very willing to aid in 
this work. ‘Such speakers bring before the 
pupil the practical side of the vocation; not 
only the advantages, but the disadvantages 
as well, may be presented. 


Student Clubs and Activities 


Student organizations are agencies which 
may promote the cause of guidance in voca- 
tions. Students will naturally direct their 
attention toward the club that coordinates 
with their vocational interests. Since entrance 
into these clubs has been voluntary on the 
part of the students, each group represents 
one general interest. Vocational guidance 
may, consequently, be freely administered. 
A commercial club would afford a splendid 
opportunity to discuss vocations open to those 
trained in accountancy, typewriting, and 
phases of clerical work. The technical club 
affords an opportunity to present the discus- 
sion of certain technical vocations. The 
necessity for mathematics in engineering and 
various other occupations would be a topic of 
genera] interest to a mathematics club. By 
making use of clubs already organized and by 
encouraging the formation of others, the vo- 
cational guidance department will function 
more effectively. 


Civic, Professional, and Other 
Outside Organizations 


Every school is influenced by the civic and 
professional organizations of the community. 
The attitude that many of these organizations 
take toward the Big Brother Movement is 
helping young people in choosing subjects in 
their study of occupations and is, therefore, 
highly commendable. The encouragement to 
continue their school work and the inspiration 
to put forth their best efforts are secured for 
the pupils through the cooperation of pro- 
gressive organizations. Many fathers and 
mothers are members of professional bodies 
and when they realize that their children are 
being helped, they are glad to cooperate with 
the vocational department to an increased 
extent. 


Letters 


What informational material shall be given 
to the pupil to carry home? What shall be 
put down in black and white so that the pupil 
may refer to it from time to time? Letters 
and informational circulars must be dis- 
tributed which tell the pupil just what courses 
are helpful or essential in preparation for an 
occupation. These letters should be compre- 
hensive, intensive, inspiring, and lucid. 


Home Room and Classes 


The home room offers a means of reaching 
all of the pupils in the high school with ma- 
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terial regarding vocations. For this study of 
vocations, the pupils should be grouped so 
that all in a given home room or report room 
are doing practically the same type of work; 
they should all be of approximately the same 
age and should, in nearly all cases, be pur- 
suing the same course. To these groups the 
counselor inay give talks with the idea of 
arousing interest to such an extent that the 
pupils will ask themselves, ‘‘What principle 
should guide me in the choice of a life work?”’ 
The report room is also an excellent place in 
which to distribute helpful material for sug- 
gesting vocational possibilities and analyzing 
vocational tendencies. 


Not only should the counselor point out 
the vocational value of any particular part of 
the school work, but the teacher also must 
constantly emphasize the vocational aspects 
of the course he is teaching. There are still 
some high school teachers who make no fur- 
ther justification for the subject they teach 
than the mere statement, “‘It is required in 
the course of study.” In this day of newer 
ideals in forming curricula, we are coming 
more and more to realize that no subject 
which does not contribute to civic efficiency 
in vocations or in the enjoyment of leisure 
time has any place in the curriculum of the 
modern high school. 


Curriculum 


Too often boys and girls go along year after 
year with no definite aim in their work. To 
be asked, ““What are you going to do when 
you leave school?” comes as a shock to many 
a youth who has never thought of the future. 
No greater service can be done boys and girls 
than to start them thinking about their life 
work. Time is saved for the pupil if he can be 
led to select studies which bear directly on 
the vocation he has chosen; moreover, greater 
proficiency is his desire if he knows that his 
studies are necessary for his vocation. 


The courses or subjects will often reveal 
aptitudes, interests, and capacities. A com- 
mercial pupil frequently finds that he cannot 
become a first-rate typist; his lack of ability 
to use clear, correct English or his inability 
to spell, disqualifies him as a stenographer. 
This same pupil may discover that, by de- 
voting his time to arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing, he may develop into a rapid, accurate 
calculator with keen ability to classify items. 
He should, then, be guided to qualify as a 
bookkeeper or possibly as an expert account- 
ant. A course in art or music may be a 
stimulus arousing dormant powers that would 
not otherwise have come to life. 


Organized Campaigns in School 


Nearly all schools are having special drives. 
“Health Week,” “Better Speech Week,” and 
other special weeks are generally recognized 
as valuable aids in emphasizing desirable 
attitudes. Organized drives stressing voca- 


tional and educational guidance may be held 
under various names. In one school, the pe- 
riod of placing particular emphasis on voca- 
tional guidance may be called “‘Stay in School 
Week,” in another, “Know Your School 
Week,” and in another, “Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Week.” Organized 
campaigns are employed in many schools as 
a regular part of the program each semester. 
Though these guidance campaigns vary in the 
manner of their designation, they invariably 
emphasize the same fundamental ideas: 


1. Revealing systems of organization de- 
vised solely for the development of the 
pupil. 

2. Drawing the home into close cooperation 
with the school. ; 


3. Bringing the pupil into more intimate 
and personal relations with the teachers 
and advisors. 


4. Assisting pupils to avoid errors by cap- 
italizing the experiences of others. 


The central thought should be to give as 
much information as possible in regard to 
vocational opportunities, so that the pupil 
may seriously consider the question of voca- 
tions and thereby develop a more serious 
attitude toward his school work. 


During such campaigns a great deal of 
information on matters concerning vocations 
should be prepared and distributed in the 
respective report rooms, class rooms, and 
halls. Pupils should be urged to carry printed 
messages home to their parents. Special stress 
may be placed upon the relation to occupa- 
tions of the subjects the pupils are pursuing. 
Theme writing throughout the entire school 
on the value of each subject has proved highly 
valuable. A pupil who has reached no decision 
as to his choice of vocation may be asked to 
make some investigation showing the relation 
between the subjects he is taking and some 
occupation in which he thinks he may be 


interested. 
The Library 


The library will prove helpful in supplying 
books and current periodicals for reference 
work with regard to vocational information. 
Libraries have large collections of pamphlets, 
pictures, clippings, and periodicals on voca- 
tional subjects as well as books which deal 
with the various industries, professions, and 
commercial enterprises in general. 


A library may be of use in various ways. 
Several years ago the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, at the request of counselors and 
the Department of Vocational Guidance, 
prepared a pamphlet containing a list of books 
and magazine articles referring to nearly three 
hundred occupations. Copies of this pamphlet 
were placed in the hands of each of the ele- 
mentary and high school principals and high 
school counselors. A tabulation made by the 


library shows that for ordinary counseling 
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purposes, a library of thirty to forty volumes 
is sufficiently large to cover the range of 
occupations most frequently chosen by the 
pupils in the Pittsburgh high schools. 


Once a year this same library has a college 
exhibit to which all the boys and girls of high 
school age and their parents are invited. 
Catalogs, pictures, year books, historical 
material—in short, all of the information 
obtainable from the largest colleges, universi- 
ties, and industrial schools is collected and 
exhibited for a period of two months so that 
every one interested may study and compare 
the advantages different schools have to offer 
for preparation in a particular vocation. 


Smaller communities where there are no 
adequate library facilities will be at a disad- 
vantage; yet any library, however small, may 
be a factor in supplying vocational informa- 
tion. 


School Publications 


Not only do school publications furnish a 
practical prevocational experience to a highly 
selected group—the editorial class or staff— 
but in a larger way, they also function in 
carrying to the entire student body of our 
schools the activities of the department of 
vocational guidance. Superior articles written 
by students on vocational subjects may be 
published in the school papers and thus pre- 
served in permanent form. Announcements 
of the counselor and of educational and voca- 
tional guidance committees can be freely 
circulated. Editorials setting forth the ideals 
of vocational work should appear from time 
to time. The salient features of vocational 
addresses given by prominent men in high 
school assemblies should be emphasized 
through the medium of school publications. 
In some high schools entire issues of the school 
publications are given over to vocational 
guidance. 


The usefulness of such publications is far 
greater than at first appears. Every issue of 
the school paper might well devote an edi- 
torial, a story, a sketch, a play, or a news 
article to some phase of educational and 
vocational training and guidance. The limits 
of usefulness in matters pertaining to voca- 
tional information have by no means been 
reached in any of our high school publications. 


Placement 


Placement offers excellent opportunities for 
self-analysis. It has been stated that seventy- 
five percent of those in occupations are doing 
things that they are not best fitted to do. 
This results in dissatisfaction to the worker 
as well as in loss to the employer. Most 
counselors have had experience in placing 
young people in positions, only to find later 
that they were doing an entirely different 
type of work from that recommended by the 
placement official. Many a poor stenographer 
has developed into an expert accountant. 


Many a salesman has failed in the field of 
selling because he lacked the proper perso- 
nality for selling. Many a young man ste- 
nographer has realized that this chances for 
advancement in managership are fewer than 
he anticipated. Many young men who have 
worked as clerks have learned that, unless 
they specialize in some one kind of work, they 
have slight chance of ever becoming more 
than clerks. It would not be difficult to 
enumerate many cases where a practical type 
of guidance is functionary through placement. 


Assemblies 


With large enrollments in the public high 
schools, it is difficult for one advisor or even 
a committee of advisors to interview all the 
pupils who are desirous of information con- 
cerning their future careers. Large groups 
may be assembled for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them concerning topics of a general nature. 
Where the object of such an assembly is to 
supply information concerning vocations, the 
speaker should have a very definite outline 
for his talk. Other possibilities of the assem- 
bly for guidance purposes are numerous. 
Vocational talks, inspirational addresses, the 
showing of lantern slides and moving pictures, 
the performances of a sketch or a play, all 
contribute to arouse in the pupil a realization 
of his responsibility for the choice of a future 
occupation. 


Slogans and Posters 


Just as the emotions of the artist are ex- 
pressed by his brush, so the motives of the 
human brain are portrayed by attractive 
posters and unique slogans. Slogans and 
posters afford an effective medium through 
which essential points concerning vocations 
may reach the students. 


Visits to Industries 


The purpose of visits to industries should 
be very definitely established in the mind of 
the pupil. The value that the pupils will get 
from their visit will depend very largely on 
how well they have been instructed concern- 
ing the purpose of the trip. First-hand voca- 
tional information should be the purpose of 
all such visits. 


The officials at the head of most of our 
industries are interested in supplying informa- 
tion to young people concerning the oppor- 
tunities within their enterprises. When it is 
possible for high school pupils to visit indus- 
tries, special stress should be placed on the 
importance of the occupation to society, the 
educational requirements of the workers, the 
salaries paid, the opportunities for advance- 
ment, and the time to be devoted to ap- 
prenticeship. 

These are some of the methods through 
which the commercial teacher may meet the 
demand for occupational information. 
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Practical Banking and the School * 


by Ethel M. Sleighter 
and William Lee Vorlage 


, has been one of the keynotes of 
education during the last few years and 
special emphasis is 
placed on this idea 
during an economic 
depression such as we 
are passing through at 
the present’ time. 
There have been many 
plans devised to pro- 
mote thrift in our edu- 
cational institutions, 
but it still seems that 
the people of America 
will not be penny-wise. 


The officials of the 
High School at Blairs- 
ville, Pennsylvania, in- 
in the fall of 1930 a _ student- 





troduced 
governed and a student-operated bank known 
as the Students’ Savings Bank. A charter 
was drawn up and granted to the bank by 
the board of education. The charter specifies 
the activities of the bank and the duties of 


the officials. The board of directors of the 
bank is composed of seven members as fol- 
lows: the supervising principal who is presi- 
dent, the principal, two members of the 
faculty of the commercial department, and 
three members elected at large from the 
senior class of the student body. 


Experience proves that a school bank 
should keep a complete set of books and 
should conduct its work in a business-like 
manner. In the Students’ Savings Bank, 
complete records are kept of the receipts and 
expenditures. Information is provided to 
organizations so that they can keep a budget 
from year to year. There is a constant cam- 
paign to encourage students to deposit their 
money in the school bank. A Christmas 
Savings Club has been organized to promote 
deposits. This program is all a part of the 
thrift training of the school. 


The banking hours are from 8:15 to 8:45 
a. m. and from 12:45 to 3:00 p. m. On 
Tuesday the bank is open all morning. 
During these hours students and organiza- 
tions which have checking accounts may de- 
posit or withdraw money. We have our own 
deposit slips, pass books, and counter checks. 
The deposit slips and pass books are furnished 
by one of the local banks. School organiza- 





High School 
New Kensington, Pa. 


tions have a special order form which requires 
the signature of the advisor or president, and 
the secretary before 
money can be with- 
drawn. This is a jus- 
tified business proce- 
dure which protects 
good banks. 

The officers in the 
bank are all senior 
commercial students, 
while the board of di- 
rectors is chosen from 
the entire senior class. 
We have a _ student 
cashier who is appoint- 
ed for the full year. 
During April and May 
two new junior commercial students are 
trained in the activities of the cashier. 


The cashier’s duties are: to receive depos- 
its, cash checks, and make out each Tuesday 
the reports of the Standard Savings Service 
to be sent to the Pittsburgh Office. At the 
close of each day he makes out a teller’s sheet 
which must balance before the bank is closed. 


One head bookkeeper and two assistants 
handle all of the bookkeeping work, although 
only one bookkeeper is on duty at a time. 
The bank owns one electric Burroughs book- 
keeping machine. A loose-leaf ledger system 
is used. The ledger accounts for depositors 
are filed in one cabinet, and the accounts 
with the city banks are filed in another cabi- 
net. In a sense, the school bank acts as an 
intermediary for the city banks. The school 
depositors bank with us, and we in turn have 
an account in our own name at each city 
bank. 


It is our policy to keep the same amount 
deposited in each city bank. These banks 
have furnished us large check books bearing 
the title ‘Students’ Savings Bank.” Each 
check must be signed by the student cashier 
and the president, or one of the vice-presidents 
of the Students’ Savings Bank. For the pro- 
tection of our bank we use a Protectograph. 

At the end of each month the bookkeeper 
and cashier take the deposit slips and check 
them against the ledger sheets. At the end 
of each week a report of our depositors’ 
balances and cash on hand is made and a copy 


(Continued on page 175) 





*Miss Sleighter and Mr. Vorlage have given a word picture of the school bank which they organized 


while teaching in the High School at Blairsville, Pa. 
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ORDER No. | 


$ 








ORDER ON STUDENTS’ SAVINGS BANK 
High School 


Acct. No. 





—— 





Blairsville, Pa., 





Pay to the order of 





and charge same to account of 


Dollars 





To the Students’ Savings Bank 
Blairsville High School 
Blairsville, Pa. 


This order, when made out and properly 
signed, shall be a sufficient warrant for 
the payment of the above account. This 
order must be filed in the Students’ 
Savings Bank for a period of at least 
5 years. 


By order of 


Secy. 





Pres. 
or Advisor 








Figure III 





STUDENTS’ SAVINGS BANK 
BLAIRSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 





RPh 


Blairsville, Pa., 





Pay to MYSELF Only and Charge to My Account 3 





DOLLARS 
THE RECEIPT OF WHICH IS HEREBY ACKNOWLEDGED 


THIS CHECK IS PAYABLE AT OUR COUNTER ONLY 
WHEN PRESENTED BY THE DRAWER IN PERSON 


FOR COUNTER USE ONLY 














Figure IV 








is given to the supervising principal. A copy‘g™ 


is also filed with the teller’s sheets for future 
reference. 

Tickets for entertainments and games are 
sold at the bank during school hours as well 
as during entertainments, as its location at 
the entrance to the auditorium makes it 
suitable for that use. After a game or enter- 
tainment the money is counted, wrapped, and 
made ready for deposit with a city bank. 
Money kept on hand at the school bank is 
put in the office safe at the close of the day. 

The advantages of a school bank can 
scarcely be summed up. It relieves the school 
office of a great many duties in taking care of 
such funds as those of the Athletic Association 
and other school organizations. It gives the 
students practice in handling the transactions 
of a bank. It gives the student officers a 
sense of responsibility in handling money 
belonging to other people. 


We have listed some of the forms which are 
incidental to this particular organization in 
the hope that they may be of some benefit 
to other teachers engaged in a similar phase 
of high school work. Figure 1 shows one side 
of a teller’s proof sheet and Figure 2 shows the 
other side of the teller’s proof sheet. The 
teller fills out one of these sheets at the close 
of each day. It serves as a check of the 
business transacted, money on hand, and the 
money in the city banks. The teller’s proof 
sheet must balance before it can be filed. 
Figure 3 is a facsimile of the order for pay- 
ment which must be filled out by every 
organization withdrawing funds. Figure 4 
shows a counter check which must be.made 
out for all withdrawals. Figure 5 shows a 
deposit slip which is patterned after the 
standard form in use in banks. Figure 6 
shows a reproduction of our charter. All 
other forms used by the bank are standard. 
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The authors of this article would appreciate 
hearing from teachers who are engaged in a 
similar phase of work and who are using 
forms or ideas which have proved practical 
in the conduct of a school bank. 





Date 193 





Deposited in the 


STUDENTS’ SAVINGS BANK 
Blairsville High School 








Currency __ _ 
Silver — | | 
Checks (List below) 




















Total $ iz 
Figure V 


Figure VI 


CHARTER 
STUDENTS’ SAVINGS BANK 
Blairsville, Pa. 

The School Board of the Borough of 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, hereby authorizes 
the organization of a Students’ Savings Bank, 
to be operated in connection with the com- 
mercial department of the high school, and 
under the direction of a board of directors 
composed of the following: 

Associate Members 
President and secretary of the school board 
Active Members 

The supervising principal 

The high school principal 

The commercial teachers 

Three students elected at large from the 

senior class by the student body. 

The Students’ Savings Bank shall be 
empowered: 

1. To receive all money coming from all 
branches of student activities, enter- 
tainments, benefits, dues and assess- 
ments. 

2. To pay all bills against the several 
activities of the school when properly 
approved by the proper authorities. 
An order must be signed by the 
advisor or president, and the secretary 
of a school organization. 


3. To make certain loans upon legal 
security. 

4. To transact any other business which 
may from time to time fall within its 
legitimate field of operation. 


The following shall be required of the offi- 
cers of the bank: 


1. All money must be carefully kept until 
it is deposited in national or state 
banks. 

2. All accounts shall be carefully kept, 
and shall be balanced daily. 


3. At least 10% of the total money de- 
posited with the bank shall be car- 
ried in the checking accounts. 

4. Checking accounts and savings ac- 
counts shall be carried at the Blairs- 
ville National Bank, and at the 
Blairsville Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. 

5. Financial statements shall be rendered 
to the board of directors and the 
School Board whenever desired. 

6. The cashier shall be under bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties 
and for the protection of funds. 
This bond, if possible, shall be in the 
nature of a blanket bond covering 
all officers and workers of the bank. 

7. The board of directors shal] make all 
appointments of officers in the Stu- 
dents’ Savings Bank; determine 
their terms of office, and their duties, 
except that the cashier shall serve 
during one school year, and that at 
least one assistant shall be a member 
of the junior commercial class. 

8. Equipment and supplies shall be pur- 
chased only on the order of the board 
of directors. 

9. Careful minutes shall be kept by the 
secretary in a permanent book, and 
he shall keep a file of all corre- 
spondence pertaining to the organi- 
zation and work of the bank. 

10. The board of directors shall organize 
with a president, two vice-presidents, 
and a secretary. The annual election 
shall be held during the month of 
April. 

11. The following officers shall be ap- 
pointed: 

Cashier 

Two assistant cashiers 

One head bookkeeper 

As many assistant bookkeepers 
as the work requires. 

12. All officers of the bank shall be under 
the direction of the head teacher of 
the commercial department. 


(Signed) 
Blairsville School Board, 
viene eases 
éoevcs cae 
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New Mexico Commercial Survey 


The general aim of this commercial survey 
was to find out: 


First, how many 
schools offer com- 
merce; second, how 


many pupils are en- 
rolled in the com- 
mercial department of 
each high school; third, 
how many pupils are 
enrolled in each com- 
mercial class; fourth, 
how many commercial 
teachers are in New 
Mexico; fifth, the sal- 
aries received by New 
Mrs. Helen Pearson Mexico cornmercial 
Reid teachers; sixth, what 
extra-curricular activi- 
ties are directed by commercial teachers; and 
seventh, the number of years commerce has 
been taught in the various high schools. 


These and many similar questions were 
being asked by teachers coming into the state 
for the first time and by those already here 
who wished to use these data as standards 
of comparison for their own work. It is true 
that some of these questions were being 
answered, but not satisfactorily. 


Briefly, the plan of getting the data to- 
gether was this: A questionnaire was drawn 
up and sent to the 79 commercial teachers in 
New Mexico. In several cases the recipients 
of the questionnaire did not respond with an 
immediate answer so that it was necessary 
to send a second or third questionnaire 
Through this questionnaire we wanted to 
get three types of information. 


The first type of information desired per- 
tained to the history of commercial edu- 
cation in the state; that is, we wanted to 
know when it started, how fast it grew, and 
what its chances of future growth will be. 


The second type of information desired 
pertained to the history of commercial 
teachers throughout the state; that is, 
teachers’ salaries, teachers’ experience, and 
the commercial teacher turnover. 


The third type of information desired was 
directly concerned with the present commer- 
cial teaching problems of the state; that 
is, commercial courses offered, number of 
pupils enrolled, textbooks used, chapters 
covered, and extra-curricular activities car- 
ried on. 





Of the 79 teachers representing 74 schools 
to whom questionnaires were sent, 54 returned 
the questionnaires with the questions ans- 
wered rather fully. The 54 teachers represent 
high schools of both large and small enroll- 
ments. Let us analyze the results of the 
investigation. 


History of Commercial Education 


In 1910, twenty-one years ago, the State 
Teachers College High School at Silver City 
brought commercial training into its curricu- 
lum. This was the first school to introduce it. 
No schools were added in 1911 or the next 
year, but in 1913, Deming High School began 
commercial training. During the next year 
two more were added; in the following year, 
1915, three additional schools were added to 
the list, and so its growth continued until at 
present 74 of the 167 high schools in the 
state offer some kind of commercial training. 
At no time has the increase in schools taking 
on commerce been more than six .a year. 
With a growth as gradual as it has been, it 
would not be safe to predict that in the next 
four or five years all of the 167 high schools 
will be offering training in commerce; how- 
ever, I believe past growth indicates that it 
will be but a matter of eight or ten years 
until New Mexico will have from 100 to 115 
high schools offering commercial subjects. 


History of Commercial Teachers 


A few of the 74 high schools teaching com- 
merce, employ more than one commercial 
teacher so that in the state at present there 
is a total of 79 teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. From the 54 teachers replying we find 
that the longest period any teacher has re- 
mained at the same teaching position is 13 
years. On the other hand, many stay in their 
positions for but one year. The average 
length of time for a commercial teacher to 
stay in the same position is three and one- 
half years; in other words, a complete turn- 
over of 79 commercial teachers takes place 
every three and one-half years. 


A turnover of 79 commercial teachers every 
three and one-half years means that 23 com- 
mercial teaching positions are open in this 
state each year. This is a rather interesting 
bit of information to New Mexico commercial 
teacher training institutions. You may won- 
der how many of the 23 commercial teachers 
added to New Mexico high school pay rolls 
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each year are trained in New Mexico. The 
answer to the question is: In very few cases 
do commercial teachers receive but partial 
training in this state. Where do they receive 
their training? 

We find that 16, or about 29%, of the total 
have received their training in business col- 
leges; 19, or about 35%, of the total have 
received their training from state teachers 
colleges; 10, or about 19%, of the total re- 
ceived their training from state universities; 
and 9, or about 17%, received training in 
both business colleges and teacher training 
institutions. 

If we interpret the educational training in 
terms of degrees, 40% of our commercial 
teachers have B. A. degrees, 32% have B. S. 
degrees, 3% have M. A. degrees, and 25% 
have no degrees at all. It seems evident that 
school superintendents have given preference 
to teachers with at least a bachelor’s degree. 

Do our teachers have any practical business 
training? Thirty-five of the 54 making a reply, 
or about 64% of the teachers, have an average 
of two years’ experience in either sales, office, 
or executive work. 

The answers to the questions on salaries 
revealed that our commercial teachers receive 
from $1170 to $1800 a year. The average 
salary for a commercial teacher is $1425 a 
year. In very few instances was the salary 
scale given, so that it will not be worth while 
to attempt to predict the yearly salary in- 
crease. 


Commercial Teaching Problems 


You will probably be surprised to know 
that 53 of the 54 high schools sending in a 
report offer enough commerce for a major. 
Forty-seven of the 54 schools reporting stated 
that first-year typing is taught. This number 
represents 87% of the total schools teaching 
commerce. Using the percentage of schools 
which offer first-year typing as representative 
of the condition of all the 74 high schools 
offering commerce, we might say that 62 
high schools in this state teach first-year 
typing. Forty-five of those sending in a report 
stated that first-year shorthand was being 
taught. This number represents 84% of the 
schools reporting. Using this percentage as 
representative of the total, we might say that 
61 high schools in the state are teaching first- 
year shorthand. Thirty-six schools of those 
reporting stated that first-year bookkeeping 
is taught. This represents 66% of the schools 
reporting. Using this percentage as repre- 
sentative of the total, we might say that 49 
high schools in the state are teaching first- 
year bookkeeping. 

The three most popular subjects listed in 
order of their rank are: Typewriting I, Short- 
hand I, and Bookkeeping I. The following is 
a summary of the popularity of various other 
commercial subjects: 

10 schools offer commercial arithmetic 

2 offer penmanship 
6 offer commercial law 
5 offer business English 


12 offer second-year typing ., 
5 offer second-year shorthand 
1 offers business practice 
1 offers economics 


How many people are enrolled in each of 
the various classes? I find that the average 
number of pupils taking first-year typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping is 25, 15, and 13, 
respectively. Applying mathematics to the 
commercial situation, we can determine the 
approximate number of total pupils enrolled 
in Typewriting I. Granted that the average 
number of 25 pupils taking Typing I in each 
school is a constant figure and that 62 is the 
total number of schools offering Typing I, 
there are 1550 pupils enrolled in Typing I in 
this state. There are approximately 915 pupils 
enrolled in Shorthand I and 637 pupils en- 
rolled in Bookkeeping I. 

Another interesting bit of information 
brought out by this study is the variety of 
extra-curricular activities that commercial 
teachers direct. A list of the most popular of 
these activities includes: (1) director of dra- 
matics, (2) sponsor of school paper, (3) coach 
of basket ball, (4) coach of debate, (5) class 
and home room sponsorship, and (6) commer- 
cial club director. The two extra-curricular 
activities most frequently directed by com- 
mercial teachers are: (1) dramatics and (2) 
school paper. 

This, to my knowledge, is the first attempt 
to make a complete survey of the teaching of 
commercial subjects in New Mexico. I hope 
that the information obtained will prove of 
value in the future expansion of commercial 
education. 


MRS. HELEN PEARSON REID 
New Mexico Normal University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


KK 


Vocational Monographs 


Boston University, College of Business 
Administration, has issued five monographs 
entitled, “‘File Clerk,’’ “Duplicating Machine 
Operators,” “Adding and Calculating Ma- 
chine Operators,” ““Dictating Machine Oper- 
ators,”’ and “Bookkeeping Machine Opera- 
tors,” respectively. They were prepared by 
thirteen teachers under the direction of Mr. 
Louis J. Fish, Educational Statistician of the 
School Committee of Boston. Mr. Fish is 
acting as a special instructor in the College 
of Business Administration. 

The aim of the studies is to make available 
information concerning specialized commer- 
cial occupations for which the traditional 
commercial curriculum has not made pro- 
visions. The studies estimate the demand 
for trained operators, draw conclusions, and 
make recommendations. 

Monographs 1, 2, and 3 are combined in 
one volume, and monographs 4 and 5 are 
combined in another volume. Copies may be 
obtained for fifty cents each from the Voca- 
tional Department of Boston University, 
College of Business Administration. 
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Elbert Hubbard was Right 


It was with vigorous nods of approval that 
I read a quotation from Elbert Hubbard, 
which I recently found very appropriately 
cited in the catalog of one of the leading 
business schools of New York State. “If I 
were twenty,” the East Aurora philosopher 
went on to say, “with an ambition to succeed 
in a business way, I would study stenography. 
Also, if I were a stenographer, I would learn 
to spell, paragraph, and punctuate. Stenog- 
raphy is a good profession in itself, but as a 
stepping stone to success, it beats almost 
everything to a standstill.” 


My comments are addressed particularly 
to the teachers and advisors of young men 
because my work for the last ten years has 
been the employing and training of young men 
for business. During this time, I have ob- 
served that a young man, who begins his 
business career under twenty years of age, 
can attract the attention of influential execu- 
tives and learn about business from them 
much more promptly and effectively by 
beginning on a secretarial or stenographic 
assignment than by any other approach to a 
business career. 


I do not mean by this that stenographic 
training is in itself the “‘open sesame” to a 
successful career. I do, however, feel that 
high standards of training and personal char- 
acteristics are important, because immediate 
business contacts are frequently with im- 
portant junior executives or department 
heads. 


Imagine, for instance, that a young man 
who brings a diploma from a commercial high 
school or a business school is accepted for 
employment. Suppose that he is assigned to 
the position as stenographer to some depart- 
ment head. He may make a very fine impres- 
sion personally and be well liked by the men 
with whom he works, but if he can take 
dictation at only seventy-five words a minute, 
can type not faster than thirty words a 
minute, and doesn’t know the difference 
between a purple record and a hectograph 
typewriter ribbon, he certainly will not be 
able to hold the position. He may give the 
excuse, as many have, that he took only the 
minimum requirements in typewriting and 
shorthand, but majored in bookkeeping in 
school. 


Accounting, as practiced in a large com- 
pany, is too complicated to be understood 
after a short bookkeeping course in school. 
Many companies have instituted organized 
training programs, similar to the Business 
Training Course of the General Electric Com- 
pany, whereby a young man makes his start 
in business on the basis of his specialized 
vocational training. During the early years 
of his employment, he studies economics, 


business organization, accounting, auditing, 
and finance to broaden his business education. 
This gives him the equipment to qualify for 
promotion by the time his maturity and 
success in his practical work warrant it. If 
the young man is headed towards an account- 
ing career, as many of ours are, he will recog- 
nize by that time that a drawer full of punched 
cards can constitute a sub-ledger or a voucher- 
register and that longhand posting of transac- 
tions is rapidly becoming obsolete. He will 
understand how a dozen clerks can work a 
whole month on the accumulation of general- 
expense statistics and then issue one journal 
entry as the result of their combined en- 
deavors. 


It would be much better for the young man 
to be able to type, neatly and accurately, the 
expense statements, profit and loss reports, 
invoices to customers, vouchers, balance 
sheets, and statistical summaries, or to be 
able to take dictation satisfactorily from some 
section leader or division head for the first 
year or two. Thus, he lays the groundwork of 
thorough knowledge of routine so that, by 
the time the third year rolls around, he will 
be able to handle a more important position 
in which typing is only incidental. Finally, 
by the fourth or fifth year, he will be more 
than able to compete with the large group of 
college graduates who are each year looking 
to the clerical jobs in the large corporations. 


A brief history of a specific case might be 
of interest. One young man came to us soon 
after the World War, having had a year or 
two of office experience after graduating from 
business school. His first assignment was that 
of voucher typist. Because of the high 
standard he had set for himself on this modest 
assignment, he attracted irnmediate attention 
and was soon transferred to the position of 
stenographer to the auditor. Before a year 
had passed, an assistant had been appointed 
to do the actual dictation, transcribing, and 
filing, while he was assigned to special duties 
of an auditing nature. In another year and a 
half he was transferred to the traveling 
auditors’ staff, where he did outstanding work 
on assignments of increasing importance until 
four years later he was appointed auditor of 
one of our decentralized departments, which 
does an annual business of more than twenty- 
five million dollars. 


I am constantly being urged by department 
heads to obtain a bright beginner as a replace- 
ment for a stenographer, as they are willing to 
put up with the usual temporary decrease in 
efficiency to see the young man, who has so 
pleased them with his work, move on to 
duties which will give him a broader training 


(Concluded on page 189) 













































BOOKKEEPING Ys 


STUDENTS NOW USE 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND : 
ACCOUNTING 


“20th CENTURY” is a name famil- | 
iar to business men, teachers, and | 
students—it represents a standard. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC 
COUNTING is the outgrowth of more than 
twenty-five years of development. Authors, 
associate authors, and commercial teachers have 
worked together, having as their goal a truly 
refined text—an ideal. The latest edition is 
the result. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC 
COUNTING has passed the “acid test” of the 
classroom. It is the adopted text in more than 
12,000 schools. 


It has these advantages: 


I. Logical rather than arbitrary presentation — pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. 


2. A text for every type and length of course. 
. Optional work books with instructional tests. 


Optional practice sets, long or short, with or with- 
out vouchers. 


Rh WW 


Short chapters, divided into logical assignments. 
A total of 638 illustrations — one to three colors. 


Achievement tests for establishing grades. 


DW AN 


Extra problems for supplementary work and to take 
care of individual differences of pupils. 


g. A manual of teaching methods, with daily and. 
weekly syllabi. 


to. Akey containing complete solutions to exercises and 
practice sets. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 








Specialists in Business Education 








mm Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco gan 
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Bookkeeping and the I. Q. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is a reply to an 
article by Miss Lokile Hicks, Francis 
Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Indiana, which appeared in the October, 
1931, issue of The BALANCE SHEET. 


Miss Hicks’ article, regarding the correla- 
tion between intelli- 
gence and ability in 
bookkeeping, was very 
interesting. 


I agree with her de- 
duction that intelli- 
gence tests and I. Q’s 
have been much over- 
estimated. There is 
much evidence to show 
that an_ intelligence 
test, although designed 
to measure intelligence, 
often does nothing 
more than assign some 
score to a_ student. 
This score may not 
measure the person’s mental capacity. 





Roy C. Hall 


However, the coefficient of correlation 
shown by Miss Hicks between I. Q. and book- 
keeping scores was very low. It was so low, 
in fact, that it challenged me to present some 
arguments that may show, I hope, some con- 
structive criticism in the preparation of cor- 
relation studies. 


First of all, no definite prediction can be 
made from the scores of students in any one 
school. The correlation study of Miss Hicks 
was made from 53 students, all within the 
same school. While the scores, both in I. Q. 
and in bookkeeping, may have been accurate, 
the group, small as it was, would have been 
more representative for predictive purposes 
if scores of three or four students had been 
picked at random from classes in a number 
of different schools. 


Second, the amount of weight given to 
each of the three elements in determining the 
bookkeeping score was not quoted by Miss 
Hicks, but I think this item alone may explain 
the reason for the low coefficient correlation. 
Items such as speed and accuracy are objective 
and can be easily and accurately measured. 
Neatness is a relative matterand, although it 
should enter into a bookkeeping grade, it 
should not be included in a study of this 
type. 


I have made a study similar to that of Miss 
Hicks but my results have been much differ- 
ent. First of all, I should say that the results 
of my study are in no way absolutely pre- 
dictive because of the relatively small group 
studied, and because the study was conducted 
entirely within the Centralia High School. 


I used three variables, which are: 
1. I. Q. as derived from the Terman test 


2. The high school average in all subjects 
taken before bookkeeping 


3. The first-semester grades of Book- 
keeping I students. These grades 
were determined from the following 
system: 


a. Twelve objective tests—(six of 
which were the first six Carlson 
tests) 


b. Grades on exercises and Set I in 
the first 15 chapters of 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


Of course, neatness was expected in the exer- 
cises and the practice set. A few papers were 
not neat, but neatness was not taken into 
consideration in giving a grade. In deter- 
mining a grade, two-thirds of the weight was 
given to the objective tests and one-third of 
the weight was given to the exercises and 
practice set. 


One hundred students were studied. Using 
a system of partial correlation I found r23.1 
to be .64. I used the formula found in Exer- 
ercise 38 of ‘‘Laboratory Exercises in Educa- 
tional Statistics’ by R. L. Morton of Ohio 
University. Through the use of partial cor- 
relation, the relation between the average of 
high school grades and grades in bookkeep- 
ing, with the variable I. Q. held constant, 
showed that students whose high school 
grades were high had high bookkeeping 
grades and both of these elements depended 
on a high I. Q. For low grades the reverse 
was true. Perfect correlation was not achieved 
because of a number of cases that turned out 
as in Miss Hicks’ experiment—cases that 
would have rendered a negative number if 
linear correlation had been attempted be- 
tween I. Q. and the ability grade in book- 
keeping. 


The P. E. or probable error of r in the 
study is .0397. 


I am sure that intelligence is a requisite 
for any course in high school. During the 
last decade psychologists have claimed a 
“scientific method” in their testing for in- 
telligence. Actual practice has often exploded 
this claim. Intelligence tests, however, if 
properly administered, give some kind of 
rating to the majority of those who take the 
tests. Of course there is a question as to just 
what is tested—intelligence has never been 
accurately defined, nor have its characteristics 
been clearly described. At any rate, whatever 
an intelligence test measures, I have found a 
fairly high correlation between the score and 
general school ability. 
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Conclusions: 


1. A single school should not be used in 
a test to make a general prediction 
regarding the topic discussed 

2. From results in Centralia High School, 
students who earn high grades in 
bookkeeping usually have a high I. Q. 
and earn high grades in their other 
subjects 

3. If the Pearsonian method of correla- 
tion is used in similar studies, care 
must be used in determining accu- 
rately the two variables 


4. A large sample scattered over a 
number of schools should be taken 

5. For a more interesting study, a mul- 
tiple or partial correlation scheme, 
using three or more related variables, 
should be used. 


ROY C. HALL 
Centralia High School 
Centralia, Washington 
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How Office Employees Are Affected 
by the Depression 


“‘How has the ‘business depression’ affected 
your employment policy?” This was the 
question asked office managers of the leading 
business institutions in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, by the students of the office man- 
agement class of Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Professor William H. Evans, B. S. in 
Economy, M. A. in Education. 

In their quest for information, the students 
visited the offices of large retail stores, whole- 
sale houses, manufacturing concerns, financial 
institutions, public utilities, hotels, etc. 

The work was done in a simple manner: 
A series of seven questions was asked each 
manager, the answers to which are carefully 
tabulated and set forth in the following 
report. 


General Report 


The general report given below presents, 
in summary form, the results of the investi- 
gation of 231 offices. 

1. “Was Extra Work Found for Employ- 
ees?” 

Extra work was found for employees by 28 
(12%) of the companies, while 203 (88%) 
continued as usual. 

2. “‘Were Any Employees Put on Part- 
Time Work?” 

Part-time schedules were instituted by 27 
(12%) of the offices investigated. The other 
204 (88%) did not feel the necessity of such 
action. 

3. “‘Were Any Employees Laid Off?’’ 


Sixty-three (28%) of the companies laid 


off help, while 168 (72%) did not release any 
of their employees. 

4. “Was the Pay of the Employees Cut?” 

Pay of the workers was reduced in 54 (23%) 
of the offices; such measures were not con- 
sidered necessary in the 177 (77%) remaining 
concerns. 

5. “Were Any New Employees Taken on 
During the Past Year?” 

Eighty-nine (39%) of the companies took 
on new employees during the past year, 
while 142 (61%) did not even make replace- 
ments. 


6. “Were Any Economies Instituted?” 
Special economies were instituted in 46 
(20%) of the offices visited. However, 185 
(80%) made no attempts at special economies. 
7. “How Many Employees in Your Office?”’ 
The students investigated conditions in 231 
offices, in which there were 41,373 employees; 


on an average each office employed 179 
workers. 


Summary 


While business has been adversely affected, 
it is interesting to note that only 41% of the 
companies cooperating in this survey lowered 
wages, shortened working hours, or reduced 
their office forces. 

Separate reports were made on such indi- 
vidual groups as retail, wholesale, manu- 
facturing, and financial. In view of the 
present conditions of unemployment, these 
workers are apparently in a strategic position 
in comparison with other types of workers. 


*#** 


First National Convention 


Alpha lota 


Alpha Iota, National Honorary Business 
Sorority, held its first convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, November 18 to 20, 1931. 
This organization now has fifty active chap- 
ters and fourteen alumnae chapters. 


Several novel features were introduced. 
Miss Kacile Thomas, President of Pi Chapter 
at Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, was crowned Convention Queen by 
Harold Niblo, President of Alpha Chapter of 
Phi Theta Pi. The ceremony took place at 
the dinner dance at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 


Miss Katherine E. Kramer, Treasurer of 
Alpha Omega Chapter, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., was selected ‘‘The Ideal 
Secretary”? by Harry Krusz, National Execu- 
tive Secretary of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Alpha Iota Sorority is constantly growing. 
Over one hundred delegates attended the 
convention. Miss Elsie M. Fenton is presi- 
dent, with offices located at 615 Sixth Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Modern Business Training 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In this article, Mr. 
V. E. Lindsey explains how the com- 
mercial curriculum may be adjusted to 
the small high school to assure a maxi- 
mum of benefits. 


Commercial education has had a remark- 
able growth since its introduction into the 
high school curriculum. The commerce 
department is no longer looked upon as an 
innovation whose worth has not been proved, 
but it has come to be regarded as much a 
part and as necessary and important in the 
modern high school curriculum as history, 
mathematics, or English. This is evidenced 
by the fact that almost every high school in 
the land offers some commercial subjects, 
though they be limited in number, and that 
there is a growing demand for typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand by the high 
school students who not only know what they 
want to study, but who realize the value of a 
knowledge of the commercial subjects. 


Bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand 
have heretofore comprised the backbone of 
commercial education in every high school. 
There is no question that these are funda- 
mental subjects, but even so, they are tool 
subjects. If these subjects and these only are 
taught, the commercial student does not 
obtain the broad understanding of industrial 
and commercial activities that he should. 
These subjects, of course, serve their purpose 
well, but they do not lend interpretative 
value to the commercial course in a broad 
sense. Today many commercial educators 
and teachers think that the commercial 
curriculum should be broadened to give high 
school students, many of whom will not 
attend college or receive further business 
training, a fuller knowledge and greater 
appreciation of the activities in the field of 
business. Students themselves express their 
desire to learn more than is usually taught 
about such subjects as banks, corporations, 
insurance, law, and salesmanship. 


Too many of our high school students 
graduate with little or no understanding of 
the organization of business, the functions of 
business, and the methods followed in busi- 
ness. Yet tomorrow, these students, unin- 
formed as they are about many of these 
subjects, must take their places in performing 
the world’s work. If these students prove 
that they are already efficient and intelligent 
workers, surely an orderly and systematic 
study of business subjects would help them 
to be even more efficient and intelligent 
workers. 


In Neodesha High School we teach a one- 
year course in bookkeeping on a modified 
contract plan, and I feel that the course has 
many merits. It affords an opportunity to 
give the student an all-round knowledge of 
business. The teaching of principles develops 
in the students habits such as punctuality, 
neatness, accuracy, and courtesy. 


We give a course in junior business training 
to our eighth grade students; first, to be of 
value to the students who may drop out of 
school; second, to give a background for the 
further study of commercial subjects; and 
third, to give students a broad background 
from the social viewpoint, even though these 
students do not intend to continue the study 
of commercial subjects. As one means of 
motivating the work, I encourage students to 
read newspapers for articles pertaining to 
business. These articles are read and discussed 
in class daily. The reading of the articles 
causes questions to arise, and an interesting 
discussion is stimulated. 


We offer two years of shorthand and type- 
writing, presenting as much filing and kindred 
subject matter as time will permit. When 
opportunity permits, we offer courses in 
commercial arithmetic, commercial English, 
or commercial geography. Having only two 
teachers in our department, it is impossible 
to offer continuously a commercial program 
as broad as we should like. 


Economics is taught in the social science 
department. Economics is a valuable course, 
but it cannot present all of the topics for 
study which it should include. In order to 
broaden our course we have, therefore, given 
to juniors and seniors a course called ‘“‘“Modern 
Business Training.’’ We realize that many 
high schools of small and medium size, and 
even large high schools, cannot offer separate 
courses on all of the important commercial 
subjects. This new course is intended to give 
to the student a picture of our industrial and 
commercial structure together with an under- 
standing of the operation and purposes of the 
different economic laws, business organiza- 
tions, and the machinery through which they 
function. In a sense, “Modern Business 
Training” is an intensified junior business 
training course carried into the senior high 
school. The course, however, includes some 
of the subjects studied in colleges and uni- 
versities brought to the level of high school 
students. 


The entire course divides itself into units of 
study, and these units may be divided into a 
study of as many phases of each unit as time 
and equipment will permit. In our case, the 
course will be continued throughout the year. 
Following are some of the units being offered, 
with a summary of what is being done in 
each unit. 


Unit I—Economics. This is the intro- 
ductory unit and deals with the evolution of 
economic society and the fundamental laws 
of economics. 


Unit II—Life Insurance. This unit presents 
the individual, family, and business uses of 
life insurance; the common types of policies; 
the kinds of life insurance companies; and the 
method of investing insurance funds. 

Unit I1I—Money. In this unit the student 
studies the necessity for money, its functions, 


(Concluded on page 186) 
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Rural Commercial Education in a Democracy 


This so-called “depression” has given 
education something 
more to think about. 
If business pursuits are 
suffering so greatly, 
then, perhaps business 
education must also 
suffer, or grasp the 
opportunity to profit 
by this situation. And, 
in this dilemma of 
change, the commer- 
cial department of the 
small rural high school 
must also recognize its 
share of the responsi- 
bility of education. 


Our American de- 
moctacy is making several specific demands 
of its rural population. First, it demands of 
every citizen a knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples, which so thoroughly permeate our 
entire social and business life. The world’s 
business has become so complex that it 
behooves every individual to know something 
of those economic forces which operate in his 
society. Perhaps, the present condition could 
have been avoided, had enough people known 
and heeded the economic principles back of 
modern production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. This knowledge must be imparted 
by giving instruction in those subjects which 
will give the student a definite realization of 
his economic position. It means a larger place 
for economics, business law, geography, 
bookkeeping, and business organization. In 
other words, each one must recognize that 
he has a definite place and a responsibility in 
this world of specialized competition. 


Second, it demands that every individual 
be able to conduct himself properly in business 
competition. No longer is business confined 
within the great cities of our land. Every 
individual, even in the most rural community, 
now comes in contact with business of some 
nature. This means he must be acquainted 
with these everyday business relationships. 
Checks must be written, deposits made, 
letters written, telegrams sent, investments 
made, simple records kept, and many things 
bought and sold. More practical courses in 
junior business training, English, and arith- 
metic must be placed in the curriculum. The 
subject matter for such courses must be taken 
from everyday life and presented in the light 
of practical situations by some one who is 
familiar with business practice. 








H. D. Fasnacht 


Third, a demand is made by business itself, 
as well as by our social democracy. Our 
graduates must be well equipped to go into 
an office and take their places with those who 
are demanding and who are getting results. 
Research and scientific procedure must con- 


tinually be employed by those in the field of 
education to keep class-room instruction 
abreast with office practice. This is more than 
ever necessary in rural communities if their 
business is to keep up with that in the fast- 
progressing cities. . Stress must be placed 
upon those parts of the curriculum where 
weakness is found. 


These are only three of the demands made 
by a democracy of its rural citizens. To at- 
tain these ends, commercial education must 
train with a twofold purpose, thus: (1) a 
certain part of all graduates must receive 
vocational training which will prepare them 
for actual work on the job, and (2) commercial 
education also has a responsibility to every 
citizen in fitting him for a complex society. 
Dare we neglect either of these? 


With this great task in view, the ultimate 
aim of commercial eduction must be “‘to aid 
in fitting individuals for society.”” The com- 
mercial department must recognize, along 
with its growing importance, that it is in 
partnership with other departments of the 
school in this pursuit. It must be concerned 
with not only the specialized training in 
knowledge and skills, but also with the de- 
velopment of personality and business atti- 
tudes. However, if it does not grasp sincerely 
these tasks, perhaps some other department 
will take that opportunity. 


Commercial education, therefore, must be 
aware of these conditions, awake to the de- 
mands, and ready with its service, if it is to 
fill its allotted place in this great scheme of 
American education. 


H. D. FASNACHT 
High School 
Wiley, Colorado 


Spelling and Ciphering Tournament 


The Emporia Business College, Emporia, 
Kansas, sponsored county spelling and cipher- 
ing contests. The county superintendent and 
all teachers cooperated. Detailed rules and 
instructions were prepared and distributed 
to all teachers entering pupils. 


Through elimination contests, the con- 
testants in each school were reduced to four. 
Each district held semi-final contests and the 
four best pupils from each district took part 
in the final contest held at Emporia Business 
College. 


The results have been encouraging. The 
contests have stimulated cooperation be- 
tween the college and public schools. 
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N. C. T. F. Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


If there is a “depression,’”’ there was no 
evidence of it at the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28 to 30, 1931. The membership has been 
extended to all parts of the United States. 
The registration of members totaled more 
than eight hundred. Much of the success of 
the convention was due to the local commit- 
tee, composed of Messrs. Paul Moser, Henry 
J. Holm, J. F. Fish, B. J. Knauss, William 
Maxwell, H. G. Shields, and Mrs. Marian 
Tiedens. 


Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, and 
Chicago were considered for the 1932 Con- 
vention. The outstanding success of the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Convention, however, 
influenced its returning to Chicago for 1932. 

The new officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: 


President—Mr. E. H. Norman, Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

First Vice-President—Mr. George E. Mc- 
Clellan, Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Emelia Ken- 
nedy, Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Secretary—Mr. Bruce F. Gates, 
College, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Treasurer—Mr. J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


Gates 


Mr. Gates and Mr. Hill are continuing in 
the offices in which they served last year. The 
executive committee consists of Mr. E. H. 
Norman, the new President; Mr. Irving R. 
Garbutt, the retiring President; Mr. Ivan E. 
Chapman; and Mr. H. M. Owen. 


Four hundred and twenty-five attended the 
banquet on Wednesday evening, at which 
Mr. Irving R. Garbutt was the toastmaster. 
Dr. Calvin O. Althouse of Philadelphia was 
the principal speaker. 


Mr. Garbutt endeared himself to the or- 
ganization because of his determined efforts 
to attend the convention after recently under- 
going an operation. His message was delivered 
in the form of an attractively printed booklet 
containing his photograph and a discussion 
of his views of “Education for Business.” 
Some of his comments are: 


“Education for Business may be defined as 
the process of training the normal youth who 
pursues it, with such knowledge, power, and 
skill as he can reasonably be expected to find 
useful in his immediate endeavor to earn a 
living in a recognized business activity. In 
the schools of today, where this training is 
offered, education for business must share 
with general education the responsibility of 
determining the place and the efficiency of 
the individual in society. In our modern 
schools, both forms of education may and 
should be pursued at the same time. The 


one ideal or objective should be training for 
efficient citizenship. . . . . 

“Education for business is the combination 
of general education and commercial educa- 
tion which has as its purpose the training of 
the individual to be an originator in com- 
merce. Through this coordinated form of 
learning the pupil is able to develop a com- 
prehension of business as a social factor, while 
at the same time he acquires a means of 
entering business life through some specialized 
avenue, and in a mental state which makes 
rapid advancement for him possible.” 








Modern Business Training 
(Continued from page 184) 


the qualities of good money, the history ot 
coinage in the United States, paper money, 
and instruments of credit. 


Unit IV—Banking. This unit involves a 
study of classes of banks, functions of banks, 
the national banking system and its weak- 
nesses, the Federal Reserve system, the 
organization and administration of banks, 
deposits and depositors, loans and discounts, 
savings, and clearings. 

Unit V—Salesmanship. This unit covers 
a study of the economic services rendered by 
salesmen, the psychology of selling, and the 
technique of selling. 


Unit VI—Business Organization. This unit 
deals with the origin, growth, advantages, 
and disadvantages of the various types of 
business organizations; and the combinations 
which are taking place in industry today. 


Unit VII—Advertising. This unit is brief, 
but covers the technique, cost, value, and 
influence of advertising. 


Unit VIII—Investments. This unit deals 
with bonds and stocks, mortgage and real 
estate investments, and the bond and stock 
markets. 


Unit IX—Commercial Law. This unit 
covers the study of contracts, negotiable 
instruments, and as many more phases of 
commercial law as time will permit. During 
the experimental stages of this course, it is 
impossible to determine how much time will 
be taken by the preceding units. The last 
unit must, therefore, be flexible. 

If it were possible to offer a full commercial 
program, I think that a course in “‘Modern 
Business Training” would be quite impracti- 
cal, since we cannot deal fully with eight or 
ten subjects, each of which can easily cover a 
one-semester course. In a small high school, 
a course in “Modern Business Training” 
seems to solve the problem of giving the 
students an appreciation of many of the 
important and interesting topics of business 
which might otherwise be ignored. We feel 
that this course is solving our problem. 


V. E. LINDSEY 
Neodesha High School 
Neodesha, Kansas 
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Private School Regulations 
For the State of New York 


The New York State Department of Edu- 
cation has passed regulations that will govern 
private business schools. These regulations, 
however, apply only to registered private 
business schools. Those which do not submit 
themselves for registration by the State 
Department of Education are not bound by 
the regulations. 


The following is an extract from the New 
York State Department of Education Regu- 
lations, Section 201 (5): 

1. A private business school will be 
registered as maintaining a satisfactory 
standard upon the payment of an annual 
fee of $20 and upon the approval of the 
report of the Department’s Supervisor 
of Commercial Education that it has 
met the following requirements: 

a. Satisfactory building or rooms for the 
conduct of its work. 

b. Satisfactory equipment for 
courses given by the school. 

c. Reputation for fair and honest deal- 
ings with its pupils and the public. 

d. Faculty of teachers whose training 
has not been less than that required 


the 


of teachers engaged in similar work in 


public schools. 


e. An approved course of study which 
includes at least the following sub- 
jects: bookkeeping, commercial arith- 
metic, commercial law, English, short- 
hand, and typewriting. 


f. No private business school shall be 
registered by the Department that 
accepts for enrollment and instruction 
pupils who are less than 17 years of 
age who have not completed the 
tenth year of the regular secondary 
school course of study. 


2. Registered private business schools must 
file with the Department copies of all 
advertising literature, including catalogs, 
pamphlets, circulars, etc., on or before 
July 31 of each year. 


3. No registration certificate except the 
one for the current year shall be publicly 
displayed. 

4. For examinations in registered private 
business schools see Regents Rule 91 (2). 


*** 


“The Balance Sheet” has arrived and I 
have been able to use a great many of the 
suggestions given therein. Its progressive 
spirit is a real boon to the profession, espe- 
cially to teachers located in localities that are 
almost entirely out of touch with the business 
world. 

GRACE G. BEKEMEYER 
High School 
La Belle, Florida 


W. P. Selcer Heads Southern Educators 


At the November meeting of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers Association held in 
Nashville, Mr. W. P. Selcer was elected 
president. Mr. Selcer is head of the com- 
mercial department of Chattanooga High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Mrs. 
Margaret B. Miller, of Birmingham, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer, and Mr. A. M. 
Bruce, of Birmingham, was chosen vice- 
president. 

Miss Helen Frankland of Nashville, Miss 
Mary Butler of Bristol, and Mr. C. W. Ed- 
mondson of Chattanooga were elected direc- 
tors. The convention next year wil) be held 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


*** 


R. E. PASSALACQUA and CARSON P. 
SHEETZ, both graduates of the University 
of California, are now members of the faculty 
of the Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


*#** 


RUTH ESKE, formerly commercial in- 
structor in the Union High School, Live Oak, 
California, is now teaching in the Union High 
School, Oroville, California. 





L. B. East 


Mr. L. B. East, well known through- 
out the South, and a prominent busi- 
ness educator, recently died at his 
home in Houston, Texas. 


Mr. East was born in Iowa in 1875. 
He was educated in journalism and in 
his early days he was a _ successful 
newspaperman. He later operated 
business colleges in Mississippi and 
Oklahoma. The Hugo Business College 
at Hugo, Oklahoma, under his manage- 
ment, became one of the best business 
colleges in the state. 


In 1914 Mr. East moved to Houston, 
Texas, and became head of the business 
administration department of Massey 
Business College. He served in this 
capacity for eight months and was 
promoted to the position of vice- 
president and manager. He labored 
hard for fourteen years, and under his 
management the enrollment of the 
school tripled. He was again promoted; 
he acted as president of the institution 
until two years before his death. 

Mr. East was a prominent and active 
member of the Houston Salesmanship 
Club and other civic organizations. 
Thousands of his friends throughout 
the country will keenly feel his loss, 
for to know him was to love hit. 
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The High School Commercial Course of the Future 


The high school commercial course is in a 
transition stage. Recently prefessors of 
education have given it considerable atten- 
tion. Their research in the field of typewriting 
has yielded some excellent results, but their 
efforts in other branches have been by no 
means as fruitful. The comme: cial course is 
rather a terra incognita to them. They 
seem to be groping in the dark. We welcome 
their good intention, however, and feel sure 
that eventually they will see the light and 
arrive at certain inevitable conclusions. At 
present they are laboring under two serious 
misapprehensions. 


In common with most of us they recognize 
the fact that the usual high school commercial 
course has always been and is now far from 
what it should be. But in the first place they 
do not diagnose the trouble correctly, and in 
the second place they seek to apply the wrong 
remedy. Educators fail to perceive that the 
commercial course does not function effi- 
ciently: first, because bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting have not been and 
still are not generally taught well; and second, 
because there are certain subjects in the 
course which have no place in high school. 
The subjects which have no place in the high 
school retard the mental development of 
students, because students are prevented 
from taking other more suitable subjects. 
Experts in education are attempting to es- 
tablish a four-year commercial course by re- 
taining all subjects now given and by mini- 
mizing the attention given to bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting on the ground 
that they are narrow and technical subjects. 
Extra emphasis is placed on such subjects as 
economics, law, and business administration. 
This they call “education for business.” 


The retention of such subjects as arith- 
metic, geography, penmanship, and rapid 
calculation in high school cannot be justified. 
They are grammar school subjects. Junior 
business training was offered originally os- 
tensibly to help those who could not finish 
high school. When this fallacy exploded the 
subject was retained as an exploratory course 
to discover aptitudes in business. Its value, 
in my estimation, is extremely dubious but 
its value has increased because of the new 
objective of general business training. 
Introductory bookkeeping is a time waster 
because the subject matter ordinarily covered 
in an introductory course can be covered in a 
few weeks in a real bookkeeping course. 
Training in office appliances may be easily 
overdone. Aside from a mere knowledge of 


adding, listing, and calculating machines, it’ 


is exceedingly questionable if it is desirable 
to develop any particular skill in operating 
office machines. While it is possible to keep 
a set of books with a bookkeeping machine, 
it is a fact that 95% of the bookkeeping 


machines used in business are limited to 
accounts receivable. The ability to use them 
for this purpose is easy to acquire. 


In my estimation, spelling, business En- 
glish, and business correspondence are not 
desirable courses for high school. The “‘teach 
’em to spell’’ advocates really cannot achieve 
their objective by this means. Inability to 
spell seems to be largely the result of lack of 
vocabulary. The ability to write a good 
letter is the ability to write a good composi- 
tion. The college preparatory English course 
and a study of foreign languages are the most 
effective remedies. But after all, an employer 
should not expect an old head on young 
shoulders. At eighteen one does not know as 
much as at thirty-six merely through the 
process of living. 


Secretarial training, as a separate course, 
is making two bites of one cherry. Secretarial 
training, as well as filing, should be included 
in the typewriting course. The practice now 
so much in vogue of having the commercial 
students do the clerical work of a school and 
of social organizations is regrettable. If it 
forms a course in office training or clerical 
practice, it too often degenerates into a farce. 
If it is done in connection with typewriting, 
it demoralizes the work of that course and 
wastes time. It is a positive detriment to 
typewriting standards. It does not even give 
students any alleged desirable practical 
experience. It is utterly impossible to approxi- 
mate the requirements of a business office. 
Finally, it is a potent factor in causing com- 
mercial teachers to lose prestige with the 
other teachers. Naturally they look down 
upon those who act as head clerks in doing 
their clerical work. 


It is not possible to present commercial 
law in a safe and sane way to high school 
students. Merely by way of illustration, the 
texts say that fraudulent contracts are void. 
They fail to differentiate between fraud in 
esse contractus and fraud in the induce- 
ment. Truly a little law is a dangerous thing. 
Some general and safe principles of law can 
be included in the bookkeeping course, 
however. Questions involving obscure eco- 
nomic theory are beyond the ability of high 
school students. General principles of 
economics are too easy. There does not 
appear to be much middle ground. Those 
who consider themselves good teachers of 
economics are to be congratulated; they are 
super teachers. 


The ideal commercial course of the future 
will be limited to the last two years of high 
school and to the subjects of shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. The requirements 
for A students at graduation will be: in 
shorthand, a speed of 125 words per minute 
on new business matter and a transcription 
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speed of 25 words per minute with an accu- 
racy rating of 95%; in typewriting, a speed 
of 65 words per minute; and in accounting, a 
thorough knowledge of partnership amd cor- 
porate accounting, reserves, sinking,’ funds, 
advanced forms of statements, and cost 
accounting. 

DAVID HAMBLEN 

High School 

Grafton, Mass. 


* RK 


Virginia Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


The meeting of the Commercial Teachers’ 
Section of the Virginia Education Association 
was held on November 27, 1931, in John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. There 
were fifty-five members present, which was 
the largest attendance in the history of the 
organization. 


Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers’ College, 
Fredericksburg, gave a brief report on the 
1931 Commercial Occupational Survey of 
Virginia. The complete report will be ready 
soon. The completion of the survey will be 
followed by a commercial curriculum revision 
under the direction of Miss Alice Wakefield, 
Chairman, State Teachers’ College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Miss Eline Krisch, Newport 
News, and Miss Ellen Fox, Clarendon. Dr. 
Dodd and Miss Minnick of State Teachers’ 
College, Fredericksburg, will act as advisors 
to the committee. 


The speakers and their subjects were as 
follows: Mr. W. C. Wallace, New York Uni- 
versity—“Principles and Problems in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping”; Mr. Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Co.—‘“Princi- 
ples and Problems in the Teaching of Short- 
hand’’; and Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Head of 
the Department of Commercial Education, 
University of Pittsburgh—‘“Principles and 
Problems in the Teaching of Typewriting.”’ 


The nominating committee recommended 
that the old officers be reappointed for the 
next two years. The recommendation was 
accepted. The officers are: President, E. F. 
Burmahln, Lynchburg; Vice-President, Jennie 
Daughtrey, Norfolk; Secretary, Erma Lee 
Porter, Lynchburg; and Treasurer, Annie S. 
Truitt, Richmond. 





Elbert Hubbard was Right 


(Continued from page 179) 





and a wider field for advancement. With such 
a start, a young man seldom fails to make a 
name for himself. 


The possibility of obtaining employment 
with a large company is greatly increased by 


secretarial training. At least one candidate 
out of every three is accepted for such posi- 
tions, whereas less than one out of ten is 
accepted from the ranks of those who have 
had a more general training. 


What business executive would not employ 
a bright young man, nineteen or twenty years 
of age, with a pleasing personality, who has 
shown definite signs of leadership, who can 
sit down and take his dictation at the rate of 
120 words per minute, and can transcribe the 
notes accurately at a typing speed of 50 words 
per minute or better? The executive knows 
that such a young man will pick up the details 
of the organization quickly and that what he 
learns during those first years will be used as 
the stepping stone to a more important 
position later, to the mutual advantage of the 
young man and the company. 


Business requires of vocational training a 
degree of perfection not demanded in cultural 
education. Nowhere else will failure so surely 
result from a superficial knowledge. May 
students of typewriting and shorthand, above 
all others in commercial pursuits, heed the old 
adage, “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.”’ 


M. L. FREDERICK 
Supervisor of Business Training 
General Electric Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





















Virginia Educator Dies 


Dr.. Edward Christian Glass, who, 
for fifty-four years, was Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, died on October 26, after a long 
illness of heart disease. He was seventy- 
nine years old. Dr. Glass was one of 
the twenty teachers appointed in the 
first public school system in Lynch- 
burg. He originated the Virginia 
normal school system in 1881, which 
was the forerunner of the present 
Summer School of Methods at the 
University of Virginia. 

Dr. Glass was the holder of two 
honorary degrees of LL.D., which were 
conferred upon him by Washington 
and Lee University and the College of 
William and Mary. He served two 
terms as a member of the State Board 
of Education. 


He was a brother of Senator Carter 
Glass and a half-brother of Dr. Meta 
Glass, President of Sweetbriar College. 
In his immediate family he is survived 
by four sons and three daughters. 


The teaching profession has lost an 
idealist—a progressive pioneer. The 
results of his work, however, will 
perpetuate his name. 
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Commercial Education Association 
of 
Western Pennsylvania 


The fall meeting of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of Western Pennsylvania 
was held in Pittsburgh on December 4 and 5, 
1931. On Friday evening, December 4, mem- 
bers and friends were entertained at Duffs- 
Iron City College. The program consisted of 
dancing and card playing. The college was 
open for the inspection of visitors. 


The main meeting was held on Saturday, 
December 5, in the Frick Training School and 
later adjourned to Hotel Schenley for lunch- 
eon. The program for the day was as follows: 


9:00—Greetings, Enrollment, Modern Of- 
fice Appliances, New Books 


10:00—Meeting called to order by A. E. 
Cole, President 


Address of Welcome—J. Elwood Wherry 


10:15—The Importance of Office Appli- 
ances in Business Training Courses—Rowland 
F. Chamberlain 


10:45—Typewriting, Address and Demon- 
stration—George L. Hossfield, The World’s 
Champion Typist 


11:15—Report of Committees and Results 
of Election 


11:45—Luncheon....... .. Hotel Schenley 
Music—Oliver High School Orchestra 
Toastmaster—R. G. Walters 


The new officers elected were: President, 
P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh; First Vice-President—L. W. 
Korona, Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh; Second Vice-President—R. F. 
Webb, Indiana State Teachers College, In- 
diana; Secretary—Jeanette Hughes, Latimer 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh; Treasurer— 
B. J. McCormick, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Illinois Business Schools 


The Illinois Business Schools Association 
held its fall meeting on October 31 in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. Mr. H. M. Owen, Decatur, 
Illinois, is president and Mr. E. L. Hubble, 
Bloomington, is secretary. 


Those taking part in the program were: 
V. G. Musselman, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy; S. I. Gresham, Brown’s Business 
College, Springfield; Miss Mary M. Gallagher, 
The Gallagher School, Kankakee; J. H. Cox, 
Brown’s Business College, Galesburg; and 
J. H. Siekman, Brown’s Business College, 
Centralia. 


Mrs. C. M. Forsyth, a representative of the 
State Rehabilitation Department of Spring- 
field; addressed the meeting during the 
luncheon period on “‘Rehabilitation Surveys 
and Recommendations.” 


There were twenty business educators 
present. The April meeting will be held in 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


KK 


St. Louis Commercial Teachers’ Club 


Elects Sanford President 


The St. Louis Commercial Teachers’ Club 
elected as its new president, Mr. W. S. San- 
ford, LL.B., Superintendent of Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mr. Sanford is vice-president and a director 
of Wellston Chamber of Commerce, and is a 
director of the State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Wellston. 


Mr. Ralph D. Shrewsbury, a teacher in 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, was 
elected vice-president; Miss Margaret Ray, 
Hadley Vocational School, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer; and Mr. Gilbert Dake, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education in 
St. Louis, was appointed recording secretary. 


The St. Louis Commercial Teachers’ Club 
extended an invitation to the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation and the National 
Association of Accredited Schools to hold 
their convention in St. Louis in 1932. 


KK 


Miss Bauersfield Produces Results 
in Canton 


For two years 
Miss’ Elfrieda 
Bauersfield has 
been on the staff 
of the Canton 
Actual Business 
College, Canton, 


Ohio. She is a 
graduate of 
State Teachers 
College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsyl- 
vania, with a 


B. S. degree. 
Before going to 
Canton she 
taught commer- 
cial subjects in 
the High School 
of Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 





Elfrieda Bauersfield 


One of Miss Bauersfield’s recent students 
made a record of 91 words a minute according 
to International Contest Rules. Two other 
students made records of 85 words a minute. 
Many of Miss Bauersfield’s classes have 
records of 70 to 80 net words a minute. 
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Give These Hands 
A Chance 


Train them right from the very beginning. 


The careful procedure in QOTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING develops a lasting technique. 
A few keys are introduced in each lesson 
and the lessons are linked together. Correct 
habits are emphasized. Corrective drills 
constantly offset bad habits. 





Typewriting is a skill. Develop proper habits 
and speed will follow. Almost 7000 schools 
have improved their results by using QOTH 


CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Salesmanship Test No. 4 


by C. A. Nolan 


Aliquippa Senior High School 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fourth of a series of four 
tests in salesmanship prepared by Mr. C. A. Nolan for publi- 
cation in ‘‘The Balance Sheet.’’ Mr. Nolan uses Walters’ 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship as a basic text. This test 

- correlates with Chapters 17-22 of the textbook. The words and 
characters printed in Italics constitute a key which may be 
used for checking purposes by instructors who reproduce the 
test for class use. 





Section | 
Completion Test 


Directions: Fill the blank spaces with the proper word or words. 
. Suggestive selling increases sales. 
. To the buyer suggestive selling is actually a service. 
. It is desirable to suggest things to go with the article you are selling. 
. After a sale has been lost you should analyze what took place in the sales talk. 
. The salesman must learn to control his temper. 
. Salesmen are not paid to deliver lectures although some of them are under that impression. 
Thrift is a motive for not buying. 
. Samples should be kept clean and attractive by the salesman. 
Proper routing of calls aids the salesman in covering a city. 
10. The correct spirit of business is a spirit of service. 
11. Publishing firms often issue house organs, which are very good educational journals. 
12. Rendering service in selling is not limited to firms selling tangible goods. 
13. Competition in retailing has become very largely a competition in service. 
14. One of the most common forms of unethical sales practice is misrepresentation. 
15. The rule of caveat emptor is let the buyer beware. 


OONAKH AWN 


Section Il 
True and False Test 


Directions: Write the word true or false on the line at the-end of each question. 
1. Offering suggestions decreases sales. 


2. The salesman should assume that a prospective customer knows exactly what he 
wants. 


3. It is unethical to suggest a substitute. 


4. Suggesting that the customer might be interested in a larger quantity is poor sales- 
manship. 


5. Most customers appreciate having their attention called to new or unusual goods. . 


6. Suggestive selling cannot be used by wholesale or specialty salesmen but is for 
retail salesmen only. 


7. It is a waste of time to try to analyze a lost sale to determine the reason for its loss. . 
8. Most lost sales are due to poor salesmanship. 
9. A good salesman should appreciate the feelings of others. 
10. Giving way to anger may lose sales. 
11. Anger interrupts logical reasoning. 
12. Salesmen in their sales talks should attempt to lecture to the prospect. 
13. A good conversationalist usually is a good listener. 
14. Salesmen should agree with the customer on all points. 


we WSs As as 
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15. In some lines of business it is not necessary to replace old samples with new ones. 
16. Salesmen should make a special study of the firm’s advertising. 

17. Everyone knows how to use a telephone properly. 

18. In retailing it is wise to wait on two customers at once. 

19. A good wholesale salesman will attempt to help the retailer develop better sales 


methods. 


20. Specialty salesmen are handicapped in rendering service. 
21. Gratuitous service usually results in a loss to a firm. 
22. In retailing, services are of two types: service by the salesman and service by the 


firm. 


23. Permanent prosperity will come only to the individual who has been honorable in 


his dealings with others. 


24. Various business and civic organizations have adopted codes of ethics to place 


business dealings on a higher plane. 


25. Group conferences and pep meetings are an excellent stimulus to salesmen. 


49 9 3 NaS NNO 








The Vp ¢ Pro om and Visual Aids 


in Teaching Commercial Subjects 
(Continued from page 167) 


referred to as the school journey or field trip. 
With this form of visual education the teacher 
takes a group or an entire class on a visit to 
an industrial plant, office, bank, store, ware- 
house, or other centers of business activity, 
for the purpose of inspection and study. 

It should be impressed on the students 
that the excursion is not a form of recreation. 
If the most is to be obtained from the excur- 
sion, students should be told in advance what 
is to be observed, and in some cases they 
should be required to take notes, and after- 
wards to give reports on their trip. Of course, 
advance arrangements for the excursion 
should be made with the proper business 
executives. 

Bookkeeping classes may visit accounting 
departments and banks; shorthand and type- 
writing students may visit stenographic de- 
partments and typweriter salesrooms; sales- 
manship classes may visit stores of all kinds; 
commercial law classes may visit court rooms; 
office practice classes may visit office appli- 
ance salesrooms, telephone exchanges, and 
filing departments; and commercial geog- 
raphy classes may visit industrial p!ants, 
mines, quarries, printing offices, and various 
other enterprises. 


Limitations of Visual Education 


Visual aids are often misused. In some 
cases the teacher may use the wrong kinds of 
aid for his particular subject; he may use 
pictures which are so complex that students 
are unable to grasp the main essentials, or he 
may use pictures representing out-of-date 
methods or out-of-date appliances. Very 
frequently aids are used at the wrong time, 
or they may be used at the right time but 
in the wrong way. 

Finally, the teacher must be careful not 
to become over enthusiastic about visual 
education nor to neglect oral and written 
instruction, for visual education is not in- 
tended to displace the traditional forms of 
instruction but merely to supplement them. 


Vitalizing Accounting 
(Continued from page 163) 


trend is seen mainly in advanced texts. In 
the future I hope it will be introduced even 
in the elementary texts so that reflective 
thought will be prompted instinctively in the 
student’s mind. 


I do not sympathize much with those who 
believe that the teaching of accounting is 
slipping behind practice. Merely because in 
teaching we use proportionately more hand 
work than is used in actual business is no 
indication that we are slipping behind. That 
is merely a slight surrender to feasibility. 
The transition from hand to machine is an 
easy one, and not nearly as difficult as the 
transition from the debit and credit complex 
to the process of reflective thinking. 


For the present, improvement in this 
direction must rest, primarily, as it almost 
always does, with the teacher. If possible, 
he should have passed through some of the 
buffeting experiences of business. He should, 
for instance, acquaint himself with the com- 
mon business ailments, so that he can play 
the doctor for any business. A study of a 
rating agency’s analysis of causes of business 
failures would help to this end. He should 
read current magazines devoted to cost ac- 
counting, management, and _ distribution 
problems and should study them in relation 
to accounting. Conversations with all types 
of business men, in which the instructor 
should never fail to lead the talk around to 
the accounting angle of the problems dis- 
cussed, will prove a prolific source of illustra- 
tion and will lead to better insight. The 
wealth of material obtained from such 
sources should be woven into the instructor’s 
demonstrations and classroom discussions 
with the object of inviting reflective thought 
on the part of the student—to make him, in 
the finest sense of the word, a business man. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 
/) 


J The balance sheet method of presentation has 
been refined in this, the third edition. The 











ane 





new text is adapted to modern methods of 
teaching such as the unit, the contract, and 
the class plans. The chapters are of approxi- 
mately equal length and constitute logical 
units. The exercises with each chapter are 
well planned. They consist of (a) Questions 
for Class Discussion (theory), (b) Oral Exer- 
cises (application of theory), and (c) Written 
Exercises (application of theory through 
laboratory problems). In the appendix are 
additional exercises for supplementary work 


and for taking care of individual differences 


of students. Short practice sets are used to 


apply the principles. 


- 


Ye 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Cincinnati New York 
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The Fighting Irish 


“Father,” said little Mickey, ‘‘wasn’t it 


Patrick Henry who said: 
peace’?”’ 

“Nivver,” said the old man. ‘‘Nobody by 
the name of Patrick ivver said innything 
like that.” 


‘Let us have 


AK 


Too Much Land 


English Visitor: “You have a great many 
mountains about here.” 

Swiss Guide: ‘Yes, we had so much land 
we had to put it in heaps.” 


KK 


Serious Minded 


Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job as 
grocery boy for the summer. The grocer 
wanted a serious-minded youth, so he put 
Johnny to a little test. 

‘Well, my boy, what would you do with a 
million dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t expect- 
ing so much at the start.” 


ORK 


Cautious 


“T want a very careful chauffeur—one who 
doesn’t take the slightest risks,’’ warned the 
would-be employer.”’ 

“I’m your man, sir,’’ answered the appli- 
cant. ‘Can I have my salary in advance?” 


eK 


Must be Repeated 


‘Well, darling, what did you learn on your 
first day in school?”’’ 

“Nothing, I guess, mother; I’ve got to go 
back tomorrow.” 


OK 


No Parking Aloud 


Mistress: “I saw the milkman kiss you 
this morning, Jane. I’ll take the milk in 
myself after this.” 

Jane: “It won’t do you no good, Mum. 
He promised not to kiss nobody but me.” 


OK 


Too Much Efficiency 


Office Manager—‘I’m afraid you are 
ignoring our efficiency system, Jones.” 

Jones—‘‘Perhaps so, sir, but somebody has 
got to get the work done.” 





Change of Name 


A negro cook came into a northern Missouri 
bank with a check from the lady for whom 
she worked. As Mandy, the cook, could not 
write, she always endorsed her check with a 
big X. But on this occasion she made a 
circle on the back of the check. 

‘“‘What’s the big idea, Mandy?”’ asked the 
teller. “Why don’t you make a cross as 
usual?” 

‘‘Ah done got married yesterday, Boss, and 
I’se changed my name.” 


*** 


Nothing to Brag About 


Jack: ‘“‘Dad, what are ancestors?” 

Dad: ‘Well, my boy, I’m one of your 
ancestors. Your grandfather is another.” 

Jack: ‘‘Then why do people brag about 


them?”’ 
KKK 


His One Fear 


The little girl was a very timid little soul, 
and her father was trying to reason her out 
of her fears. He tried to tell her that there 
was nothing to fear in mice and frogs and 
bugs. 

“Papa,” she asked, “ain’t you ’fraid of 
bugs?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Ain’t you ’fraid of snakes?”’’ 

*“No, dear.”’ 

“Papa, ain’t you ’fraid of nothing else in 
the whole world but just mamma?”’ 


F KK 


Too Late 


In her school essay on ‘‘Parents,”’ a little 
girl wrote: “‘We get our parents at so late an 
age that it is impossible to change their 
habits.” 


RK 


Fortunate Father 


Father: ‘‘When I-was your age, son, I was 
glad to get dry bread to eat.” 

Bright Five-Year-Old: “You’re much 
better off now that you are living with us, 
aren’t you, daddy?” 


KK 


A Bridge Player 


Minister: “Let me hear how far you can 
count.” 
Carrick Lad: ‘One, two three, four, five, 


six, seven, eight, nine, ten, jack, queen, king.”’ 
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G his Is The Text 


Vou ve Heard 
So Much 
About 




















It has given teachers a new conception of motivated 
business English. Read these comments of teachers: 


“To say that | am greatly pleased with this new edition of 
BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross is putting it very mildly 
indeed—I am delighted. It is unquestionably the best text- 
book on business English that | have seen.” 


“| have been teaching business English for more than ten 
years. In my opinion, BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross sur- 


passes all other texts with which | have come in contact.” 


“| have examined BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross from 


cover to cover. It is superior to anything | have seen in a 
business English text thus far.”” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Address Replies to | 
eee | 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A successful school man now available tor 
position. College education. Can manage a 
school and teach all commercial and academic 
subjects. Address, No. 112. 





Young man, 25, B. C. S., LL. B., C. P. A. (New 
York), desires teaching position in commercial 
school, New York City or vicinity, preferably 
evenings. Can teach bookkeeping, accounting, 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial !aw, rapid 
— and Business English. Address, No. 


Experienced, capable field secretary wants con- 
nection with reliable school in South or Middle 
West. Can furnish first-class references. State 
your proposition to man who can qualify. Ad- 
dress, No. 114. 


Four-year commercial teacher now available. 
Teach all commercial branches. Several years’ 
experience as solicitor with best of results. 
Address, No. 115. 


Married man, age 40, with twelve years’ success- 
ful teaching experience, desires position in pro- 
gressive school which has good reputation and 
able to meet its obligations. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects except shorthand and type- 
writing, and have the ‘‘knack’’ of holding en- 
rollments. Address, No. 116. 





Wanted—Position as teacher in commercial 
school; qualified for bookkeeping and accounting. 
Address, Lorene Brandeberry, R. R. No. 2, Cool- 
ville, Ohio. 





Money and services to invest in a business 
school. College graduate. Teacher-solicitor. All 
subjects including higher accounting, shorthand, 
etc. What have you to offer. Address, No. 117. 


WANTED: Connection with reliable business 
college. Age 29. Nine years’ teaching experience. 
Two years’ administrative and soliciting experi- 
ence in small business college. Teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Graduate of prominent business 
university. Wife available for stenographic 
department. Three years’ teaching experience. 
Will teach for very reasonable salaries if positions 
for both can be secured. Available February 1. 
Address, No. 118. 








Experienced male teacher, with university 
degree and certificates in accounting and short- 
hand, desires position in accredited school. Am 
able to teach all business administration courses 
and take complete charge of department. Ad- 
dress, No. 119. 





An experienced lady teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and commercial 
law, desires position in private commercial 
school. Address, No. 120. 





Experienced commercial school salesman de- 
sires to connect with a progressive organization, 
whose student body comprises high school 
graduates. Metropolitan location preferred. 
Address, No. 121. 





Experienced lady teacher desires connection 
with well established commercial school in the 
west or south. Prefer to teach part time and so- 
licit the remainder of the time. Eleven years’ 
commercial experience in high schools. Best of 
references. Willing to invest money after ac- 
quainted. Address, No. 122. 





Young lady, twenty-four, with six years’ teach- 
ing experience both in commercial college and 
public school, with A. B. and B. B. A. degrees, 
and work toward M. B. A., desires a position in 
teaching any branch of commercial subjects. 
Address, No. 123. 


Man, middle age, eighteen years’ teaching 
experience in high schools and business colleges, 
M. A. degree, state life certificate, wants position 
with high school or reliable business college. 
Would consider buying an interest. Best of ref- 


erences as to character and ability. Have had 
practical business experience. Can teach all 
commercial subjects; also solicit. Address, 


No. 124 


Position wanted by a man of degrees and with 
thorough successful experience. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. Accounting carried to 
C. P. A. work. Certified teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand. Best of references as to standing and 
equipment. Fair salary. Position in the south- 
east preferred. Address, Dr. John A. Pool, Union 
University, Jackson, Tenn. 


Commercial teacher with eight years’ experi- 
ence in teaching Accounting, Gregg Shorthand, 
Machine Bookkeeping, Multigraph, Comptom- 
eter, etc. Man, 35, married. Address, No. 125. 


Position wanted by lady teacher with two 
years’ university training. Can teach shorthand, 
bookkeeping, stenotypy and all allied subjects. 
Five years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 141. 


School manager of wide experience in all 
branches of private business school work desires 
position as manager or assistant manager. In 
the heyday of life. A strenuous and efficient 
worker. Address, No. 142. 


Field man desires position with high-grade 
business college; several years’ experience; ac- 
customed to keen competition; city territory. 
Address, No. 143. 


Wanted, by a competent manager, any sort of 
commercial position. Owned and operated a 
business college from 1908-1929. Willing to start 
at reasonable salary. Teach all commercial 
subjects except shorthand. Am 48 years old. 
Available now. Address, No. 144. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype, like new. Will 


sell for $20.00. Address, No. 138 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Field representative wanted for one of the 
oldest, largest and most progressive business 
colleges in the South. None but high-powered, 
experienced and entirely reliable applicants need 
answer. Must be able to finance traveling ex- 
penses and furnish own car. We pay a liberal 
commission. It is our purpose to fill this vacancy 
early in January. Address, No. 133. 


Young man of education, experience, person- 
ality and address to assume management of 
leading business college in the south. A real 
opportunity. Must be prepared to buy third or 
controlling interest in stock. Financial and school 
references required. Address, No. 134. 





Wanted school man for live, fast-growing, well- 
equipped, high-class secretarial school, near 
Los Angeles. Desire teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
and 20th Century Accounting. Excellent territory 
of 100,000. Prefer experienced scholarship sales- 
man. Unusual opportunity. Small investment 
required. Address, M. A. Adams, Edison Building, 
Alhambra, Calif. 





Business college in the Southwest wants 
shorthand instructor who can invest $1,000 in 
the school. Position will lead quickly to princi- 
palship. Good salary with ten percent on invest- 
ment paid monthly. City of 50,000. Make your 
first letter a complete application, giving age, 
experience, and education. Address, No. 135. 


An old established college of commerce located 
in the Middle West desires to employ an experi- 
enced field solicitor. Address, No. 136. 





Wanted scholarship salesman who can sell. 
Must be willing to work and furnish reference 
from former employer as to ability$ etc. Must 
have car. No advance until ability is proved. 
New school in excellent territory. Do not answer 
unless you are able to produce and meet above 
requirements. Address, No. 137. 





Wanted good man for solicitor and part-time 
teaching in business college in Pacific Coast city 
with fine territory. Opportunity to become 
partner. Address, No. 148. 


Commercial teacher and solicitor wanted by a 
high-class, well-equipped secretarial school near 
Los Angeles. Excellent territory. Small invest- 
ment required. Address, No. 149. 


WANTED: Men who have sold exten- 
sion courses of any kind, and who can 
sell to police officers, teachers, nurses, | 
and other salaried people. Leads and 
personal letters from home office. New 
subject offered by incorporated educa- 
tional institution. Address, No. 140. 


An experienced business school man 
owns equipment to handle 100 pupils. 
He wishes to move this to a larger city and 
form a partnership with an experienced 
solicitor. This will bear investigation. 
Give all references in first letter, but 
partnership not to begin until June 1. 
Address, No. 139. 











SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A half or might sell all of the leading business 
college in southwestern city of 100,000. School 
established thirty-three years. Attractive propo- 
sition offered. Address, No. 126. 


A prosperous, growing school, with suitable 
building and large lot, centrally situated in city 
of 142,000, where the depression is scarcely felt. 
Full equipment of standard typewriters, adding, 
listing billing, posting, calculating, bookkeeping 
and other machines. Day and evening students 
over 300. Living quarters for man and wite, and 
everything ready to step in and begin business 
at once. Correspondence with responsible parties 
invited. Address, No. 127. 


Western school doing more than $10,000 busi- 
ness yearly. Present enrollment fifty-two stu- 
dents. Man and wife can handle. Liberal contract 
to responsible party. Address, No. 128. 


A finely equipped small business college in city 
of 28,000. Good money maker. Great opportunity 
for man and wife. Living quarters connected with 
the school. Price $1,100 cash. Write, No. 129. 


One of the best small schools in the south; 
town of 30,000; big surrounding territory; no 
competition; patronage comes from the better 
class of people; cash business; school equipped 
for 50 to 60 students; low overhead; no debts; 
priced right. Address, No. 130. 


Fine school in Virginia city of 35,000, Only 
business school in radius of forty miles. Annual 
enrollment over 100. Two teachers with assistant 
can do work. Owner buying larger school, Will 
take $2,800. Address, No. 131. 


Thriving school in industrial center in Indiana. 
Established thirty years. Draws from city and 
surrounding territory of approximately 30,000. 
No competition. Ideal for man and wife. Good 
reason for selling. Price $1,000. Address, No. 132. 


All or part interest in school in South. Price 
reasonable and terms easy. Population of city 
15,000. Opportunity for a worker. Address, No. 
145. 


An excellent small school in the Southwest; 
enrolling 100 to 125 students per year. Splendid 
town, large territory. Might consider selling one- 
half interest to man or woman who could act as 
principal. Would also consider payment to be 
omg? with real estate or listed stocks. Address, 
No. 146. 





Small business college in city of 18,000; good 
territory; Pacific Coast; good for man and wife; 
reasonable terms. Address, No. 147. 


FOR SALE—Account of ill-health of owner, in 
city of 250,000, one of the oldest and best private 
business schools. Average enrollment 200 annu- 
ally. Select clientelle. Address, No. 150. 
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Do they know what is expected of them when 
they enter business positions? FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE covers 
the theory and principles of office organiza-= 
tion, office procedure, office efficiency, and 
ethics. Students who understand the prin-= 
ciples which are common to all types of 
business will have more chances for success. 


The course will pave the way from the class= 





room to the office. 


yf 
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There Is No Depression 


For Teachers Who Have 
a Good Knowledge of 


Accounting 


Well-qualified teachers can 
hold their positions and 
can demand better posi- 
tions. Elementary, ad- 
vanced, and income tax 
accounting courses 
may be completed 
without inter- 
ference with 
\\\ school duties. i} i) 
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EDUCATION IS A PROCESS 
OF ADJUSTMENT 


That's Why 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
By Crabbe and Slinker 








will fill a definite place in your cur- 
riculum. It trains pupils for lite—to 
become more intelligent consumers and 
more efficient producers. General 
business training is valuable to every- 
one. Exploratory work helps pupils 
to find themselves. « « « « 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


AVAILABLE FOR A ONE-YEAR OR A ONE-SEMESTER COURSE 











